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THE CONTRAST. 


CHABTER I. 

Knights and dames F sing, 

Sucli as the times may furnish : ^tis a fligl'.t 
Which seems at first to need no lofty wing 
Plumed by Longinus, or the Stagyrite: 

The difiiculty lies in colouring, 

(Keeping the due proportions still in sight,) 

With nature, manners which arc artificial. 

And rendering general that which is especial, 

Byron. 

lie’s justice of the peace, ay, and rotulonim. 

Shaksprare. 

SoM K years had passed over Sir North Saun- 
dcrs’ head since we were last in his companvs 
and yet we shall find him much as wc left him, 
neither richer nor poorer, wiser nor better, nor, 
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except ‘‘ quoad’’ baptismal register, much 
older than when, upon first establishing him¬ 
self for the summer season at Hornscliff Abbey, 
he had accompanied Castleton and Lady Made- 
lina to Morden Bay. He still looked much 
the same; lie could still eat as much, and walk 
as little. True, in tlie interval one great epoch 
had occurred in the life of a politician of his 
calibre; he had sworn oJ)\ or, to explain it in 
other words to the uninitiated, he was now 
turned sixty : a fact which, when sworn to, 
gives a member of Parliament an exemption 
from attendance on committees, it being “ in 
the wisdom of the legislature’^ thought that to 
rise by ten o’clock in the forenoon would be 

very injurious at that advanced age, though to 
% 

sit up all night, and decide the most important 
questions at five o’clock in the morning, is a 
duty constantly exacted 

Coeval, however, with this survival of part 
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of his senatorial functions, he had assumed 
new provincial duties. He had lately acted as 
a justice of the peace I in the jargon of the 
.sessions, he had sued out his dedimusy and 
become one of the quorumy a phraseology pro¬ 
bably retained to contradict the proverbial as¬ 
sertion, that translation of the dead languages 
is of benefit to country gentlemen. 

It may be thought a little late for an elderly 
gentleman, turned sixty, to take upon himself, 
for the first time, the complicated duties of ad¬ 
ministering the laws; but then it should be 
recollected that he had passed the last forty in 
making them, and from the singular case with 
• which he had, during that period, executed 
his part in the former process, it is no won- 
der that he thought himself perfectly adequate 
to the subordinate department he now under¬ 
took. It may not be understood with what 
sort of “ hocus pocus” facility most of the 
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enactments, on the construction of which Sir 
North had undertaken to decide, had become 
the law of the land. Provided they touched 
not tlie interests of any one within hearing, 
the Avhole process, seems to consist in a bit of 
parchment being subjected to the magic touch 
of a certain number of men with wigs on their 
heads and gowns on tlieir backs, a certain 
number of times; true, it is also said to be 
read a certain number of times, which, how¬ 
ever, consists in one of the gownsmen mum¬ 
bling the first unmeaning half line in a tone 
somewhat lower tlian that in which every voice 
is talking around him. The chief of the gowns¬ 
men then, in somewhat the same tone, invites 
all of one opinion to say ay,” and all of 

I 

the other no an invitation to which, whilst 
all are equally unconscious to what it alludes, 
no one can pay the slightest attention.'^ Having 
undergone this mystic touch the prescribed 
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number of times in one room, it for once gets 
into the hands of a man without either gown or 
wig, who, with sundry “ kotous,” carries it 
into another room, where it is again subject, a 
similar number of times, to the same touching 
process, when at last all the wigs being now 
collected in one room, one of them stands in 
the middle, produces a few strange sounds of 
barbarous French, and the magic parchment at 
once becomes the law of the land, witliout 
ninety-nine in a hundred, upon whose authority 
it has so become, ever having heard more of it 
than the cabalistic syllable, equally applicable 
to all, of “ Whereas.*” 

The fact is, from the day of the Druids 
down to our own inclusive, there never was 

I 

any mummery more unmeaning than tliat with 
which an unopposed law is ])assed through 
the British legislature. Therefore, though 
from being constantly at the beck of evei*y 
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succeeding whipper-in of the Treasury, Sir 
North had, perhaps, more frequently than 
any other individual, bowed bills up to the 
bar of the House of Lords; he was not by any 
means aware liow much he had by that con¬ 
tributed to complicate the new duties he had 
undertaken, off hand, and expected to execute 
by intuition. But here, let not the reader be 
alarmed: I am not going to start off with one 
of the sweeping invectives, with some so po¬ 
pular, against the great unpaidsuch a 
digression would be out of place here, if I 
thought it in reason anywliere. But my own 
opinion is, that it is a system which rather 
requires to be regulated than superseded. I by 
no means think that all is obtained that is re¬ 
quired, because the magistrate is unpaid: but 
neither do I think that all would be remedied 
if he was paid. I do not think % by any 
means certain, that this change alone would 
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at once insure oracles of wisdom, and miracles 
of wit, all over the country. If, too, their ap¬ 
pointments are all to emanate from the crown, 
I am much surprised that any, who entertain 
a constitutional jealousy of the executive, 
should tolerate a plan, which either must 
be made the means of increased patronage to 
the dependants of Government and their sup¬ 
porters amongst the local aristocracy, or if 
there ever should be a minister who should be 
disposed to drill all under him into a sort of 
military subordination, would enable him to 
organize a system, if not of police espionage, 
at least, of ministerial surveillance. “ Surveil¬ 
lance !” The word is not English; because 
the thing itself has never been naturalized 
amongst us. And next to the consideration 
of how the stipendiary magistrates are to be 
appointed, comes that of from what class are 
they to be selected. Probably from amongst 
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those educated for the profession of the law. 
But you could never expect that the infinite num¬ 
ber of appointments necessary, would be such as 
to tempt men of eminence or ambition to accept 
them, so that everywhere you must be con¬ 
tent with mediocrity of talent and attainments. 
Added to this, is the name of lawyer, whether 
deservedly or not, so popular among the lower 
orders, as to make such a change desired by 
those for whose advantage it is supposed to be 
proposed? Whatever the defects of the pre¬ 
sent system may be, I am sure much good is 
frequently effected by the attention willingly 
paid to the amicable recommendations of him 
who is looked up to in his immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, as uniting the character of magis¬ 
trate with that of kind protector, or benevolent 
landlord. Far, however, am I from thinking 
that the present system is perfect.-^ik Many, 1 
am aware, are the instances both of injustice 
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and ignorance, which it has fostered under the 
head of injustice. The “ game laws,” admi¬ 
nistered by the very persons most interested 
against the accused party, have led to much 
cvapricioLis tyranny. But abolish the game 
laws (as you have begun to do) ; destroy the 
unjust law, and you remove the temptation 
to injustice in the administration. As to ig¬ 
norance, too, I am afraid that there are but 
too many lamentable instances ; but why, then, 
is the most complicated and important bu¬ 
siness of administering the laws, supposed 
to be the only one for which no previous 
practice or preparation is required A di¬ 
ploma is expected for medicine; a degree or 
examination, for taking orders as a priest. 
Why, as most of our magistrates arc of the 
class usually educated at one of the Univer¬ 
sities, why should not a course of English law 
be engrafted upon the many less useful things 
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exacted as necessary to a degree ? or why 
should not a certificate from a separate college, 
established for that purpose, be required from 
every one wishing to act as a magistrate ? 
Would it be very unreasonable to expect that 
some little fitness should be ascertained, before 
duties were undertaken, in which the interests 
of so many, and amongst them those the least 
able to defend themselves, are involved. But 
nothing of this kind was required of Sir North 
Saunders; and he had entered upon the whole 
career of “ summoning, passing, committing, 
and certifying,” without undergoing any other 
test than the one then exacted from all, for 
the preservation of religious intolerance. 
Through life it had been the maxim of Sir 
North Saunders, to unite as much as possible 
the outward appearance of a dissipated man of 
pleasure, with the solid advantag?!^ of a shrewd 
man of business; and as a principal ingredient 
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in maintaining his first character, he was al¬ 
ways very conspicuous in his devotion to some 
one of the reigning beauties of the day. Not 
that his gallantries were ever of a nature either 
to endanger the character of their object, or at 
all to interfere with any more serious affair in 
which she might at the time be engaged;—on 
the contrary, his gratification always seemed 
complete when his house was proposed for any 
little flirting assignation, on the yiart of the 
person whom he for the time admired. And 
this was a favour not unfrequently granted 
to him, being on many accounts found parti¬ 
cularly convenient; for whilst the decorous cha¬ 
racter of the society, which he united both in 
town and country, was maintained by the 
tutelary presence of some of the most rigid 
dowagers of his own party and connexion, al¬ 
ways anxious for the support of splendid esta¬ 
blishments, whether domestic or political, and 
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attracted by the orthodoxy of his creed and 
kitchen, there was a most complete absence 
of all constraint in a society where every one 

thought they rather honoured the host, by con¬ 
descending to partake of his hospitalities. Not 
that Sir North was without his “ toad-eaters 
—where is the man of forty thousand a-year 
that ever was ?—but it was so completely the 
tone of the house to take every thing Sir North 
did for his friends, as a matter of course, and 
as their due, that there was never any openly 
avowed admiration of any thing, and liis veriest 
creatures only carried on a contraband trade in 
flattery, smuggling their contingent of sub¬ 
serviency at a favourable moment, when unob¬ 
served ; and even these, to whom his hospita¬ 
lity was a convenience, and who had no alter¬ 
native between tlie Baronet and his Grace 
Humphrey, would, without scruple, criticise 
the most recherche of his entries^ and make be- 
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lieve a bottle was corked to show they were not 
obliged to drink it. 

The party at present assembled consisted, as 
usual, of a strange melange, composed of well- 
paid placemen in search of .amusement during 
the recess, and needy men of fashion seeking 
subsistence through the dead months; of dow¬ 
agers hunting marrying men, and dandies hunt¬ 
ing married women ; but amongst tlioso were 
to be found, some whom Sir North had con¬ 
trived to persuade to visit him, who were rather 
above the class usually collected at a house 
whose ostentatious hospitality was too much 
ridiculed to be very recherche. And in this 
list was to be placed Lady Gay land, the young 
widow mentioned in Castleton’s letter to his 
friend, as a continental acquaintance. She had 
lately returned to her native country, and had 
accepted the invitation to Hornscliff’ Abbey, 
eagerly pressed by Sir North. As she possess- 
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ed too much good spirits to be really bored 
anywhere; and too much good sense to a^ect 
to be so at the caprice of others, and quite wit 
enough to avail herself, as a matter of amuse¬ 
ment, and in a good-natured way, of the ridi¬ 
cule of Sir North's character ; she found such 
a residence for a short time, well calculated to 
suit her easy humour, and independent situ¬ 
ation. 
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CHAPTER II. 


I ler chief resource was in her own high spirit, 
Which judged mankind at their due estimation; 
And for coquetry she disdained to wear it, 

Secure of admiration; its impression 
W as faint as if an every-day possession. 

Byroh. 

But tiien her face 

So lovely, yet so arch ; so full of mirth. 

The overflowings of an innocent heart. 


It will be equally impossible, I fear, to give 
the reader of these pages an idea of the charm 
of Lady Gayland’s character, whether he is 
allowed to guess his way to its developement 
through the mazes of contradictory traits which 
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the events themselves may incidentally present, 
and so be left puzzled and perplexed, as Lord 
Castlcton himself was in his former acquaint¬ 
ance with her; or whether the more arduous 
tash shall be undertaken of giving him a clue 
through the medium of introductory descrip¬ 
tion. Yet, how to tic down to terms of fixed 
description, that wliich, if it was as brilliant, 
was also as changeful as the sun-beam ! How 
to exemplify that which, at all times, was 
unlike any thing else, or how to describe that 
which was often most unlike itself! I might, 
it is true, vaunt the undeniable beauty of her 
fine features, expatiate on the brilliancy of her 
full dark eye; or detail the form of that noble 
brow which seemed the chosen throne of 
thought. Yet how, even by this means, to 
give any idea of that strength of varied expres¬ 
sion, which, as the occasion required, even 
before the ready words had risen to her lips, 
stamped upon her countenance the perfect pro- 
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totype of indignation, ridicule, or sympathy ! 
If I were even to recall some of the sallies of 
her playful wit, they might, thus stiffly record¬ 
ed, no longer be the same as when flowing forth 
the spontaneous burst of high spirits and 
buoyant fancy; and seem, perhaps, abrupt 
and harsh when deprived of the accompanying 
sweet smile and soft tone, which could even 
blunt the sting of satire. 

On the other hand, it might be difficult to 
persuade those who felt not that her movements 
w'ere tlie result of some higher impulse, which 
spurned the usual rules of drawing-room re¬ 
finement—how impossible it was that under any 
circumstances she could ever be ungraceful, 
and such as she was, when most unlike every 
one else, she seemed least aware of it herself. 
Her’s was the singularity of genius; not the 
genius of singularity. If she was often in word 
and deed what some might say they would not 
imitate, still oftener was she what others owned 
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they could not emulate. And whilst many who 
knew her slightly, thought it was well for the 
world that there was no second Lady Gayland ; 
all who knew her well, thought there was 
nothing which the world could not better spare 
than that one. 

The morning after the events, described in 
the last Chapter, hfid happened at Morden Bay, 
a large party w'as assembled round the break- 
fast-table at Sir North’s, and in the full enjoy¬ 
ment of the social meal; for though, contrary 
to his usual custom, their host had not yet ap¬ 
peared, his authority had been put in commis¬ 
sion, as amongst the guests there were many 
who considered themselves quite at liberty to 
treat his servants as if they were their own. 

“ How I envy you your spirits, Lady Gay- 
land !” drawled out that beshawled and dra- 
peried anatomy, Mrs. M^Angl?? as she sat 
coiled up in one corner of the easy fauieuil^ 
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which, as an invalid, had been provided for her. 
“ I shan’t be half awake these three hours yet; 
and you talk as gaily as if it was after raid- 
night, instead of before noon.” 

For my part,” said Lady Gayland, I 
never feel more alive than with the freshness of 
the morning dew upon my thoughts; I enjoy, 
above aU the other agremens of a country 
party, a social breakfast-table. But where is 
he ^wlio is the cause of mirth in others 

Our host has undertaken the part of 
Bainjuo,” rejoined his humble friend, Mr. 
S})encer, pointing to the vacant chair of Sir 
North. 

“ Perhaps we are too noisy for him; he is 
accustomed ten months in the year to a soli¬ 
tary meal, dividing his attention between his 
sodden muflin, and newspaper done dry at a 
quick fire; but, after all, I believe here he is.” 

But it was not Sir North, but an individual 
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whose entrance was likely to produce, amongst 
the other guests, a much stronger sensation 
than one so common hacknied in the eyes of 
men,’' as their much despised host. The person 
in question was equipped, as to liis lower man, 
in the most correct shooting costume; but the 
jacket had not as yet replaced the accustomed 
blue coat with royal buttons, crossed up to his 
chin, many loops for sundry stars being seen 
on his left breast. He was well known to all 
the half-fed placemen, who now ojficiousli/^ per¬ 
haps ojjiciall^^ cleared him his place at tlie 
breakfast-table, and vvlio, though they would 
gladly have picked up ilis crumbs, brushed 
THEIR OWN out of his way. Indeed, thougli 
all there might not previously liave come 
in personal contact with him, who did not 
know, by name. The Right Honourable the 
Earl of Stayinmorc, K.G., G G.C., 

the proprietor of the three snug little boroughs 
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of Singlecot, Bankcumvvall, and Old Sum- 
inertemple, and one of the confidential ad¬ 
visers of the Crown at that day? His Lord- 
ship had, through life, observed great judg¬ 
ment in cstablisliing the reputation of his 
wisdom by his silence—and of his consequence, 
by his civility. But he contrived by his si¬ 
lence often to place more restraint upon opi¬ 
nion than others by a direct negative, looking 
the while as “ if I could contradict if it was 
worth my while;” and his civility was so 
ostentatiously condescending, that to some it 
was more offensive than would have been the 
actual assumption of superiority. One of 
those who saw it in this light was Lady 
Gay land; and it was evident to the blindest of 
bystanders, even whilst the diplomatic assu¬ 
rances, &c. of the morning acknowledgements, 
were going on between them, that there would 
very soon be a “ war of opinion.” The ser- 
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viles formed a royalist militia round Lord S. 
whilst all the unquiet spirits looked to Lady 
Gayland for encouragement. 

Lord Stayinmore was, however, determined 
if possible to propitiate his beautiful antagonist 
by the studied courtesy of his morning ad¬ 
dress to her ; and disregarding the attempts 
of his satellites to fix him in their system by 
offering vacant chairs as he bowed his way up 
tlie table, he at last deposited himself in one 
just opposite Lady Gayland, saying, with a 
curvature of the body and an inflexion of the 
voice, which became so substantial an imper¬ 
sonation of the shade of Cliesterfield, “ Here’s 
metal more attractive.’’** 

“ New and true,” muttered Lady Gayland; 
adding more loudly, and in a manner it was im¬ 
possible to say positively was meant for ridicule: 
“ ‘ I kiss thy hand, but not fhutery, Ca*sar,'‘ ” 
There,” said she, turning to her neighbour 
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Mr. Spencer; ‘‘ there is a quotation repaid in 
kind, as original, and more sincere." 

As there was nothing in the world, next to 
the loss of his three Boroughs of Singlecot, 
Bankcumwall, and Old Summer temple, which 
Lord Stayinmore so particularly dreaded as 
the idea of being laughed at, warned by a 
certain ‘‘ lurking devil in lier eye," he did not 
again address Lady Gayland, but confined him¬ 
self for some time to condescending common¬ 
places amongst his other neighbours. But 
this prolonged armistice was, as other pro¬ 
longed armistices may (not a thousand years 
ago) have been, displeasing to these bystanders, 
who thought they might gain, and could nut 
lose, by the actual conflict of the contending 
parties. And INIr. Spencer, who was sitting 
next her, viewed it peculiarly in this light. 

Peter Alexander Spencer was rather, in his 
way, a character: he had been ever since he 
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left school a “ rising young man,” in every 
other respect except bodily lieight, which had 
remained stationary at Jive J'eet one ; but like 
many little men, he had a most exalted idea of 
his own importance, though with great power 
of bending to the w^eaknesses of otlicrs, when it 
suited his object. He was remarkable for ano¬ 
ther thing; not only always using the longest 
words, but adding still more to their natural 
length by protracted pronunciation. He had 
arrived there the day before, unable to resist 
Sir North’s olFer of an opportunity to try his 
double-barrelled gun, though very proud of 
the career that had just opened to him, by 
being called to the Bar. His arrival had 
much exhilarated Lady Gayland. I am afraid 
it must be owned, that she dearly loved a 
butt, and there was in the assumed import¬ 
ance, and natural insignificance of Mr. Spencel^ 
much, that irresistibly cried out to any one 
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with the slightest sense of the ridiculous. 
“ Even if you love me, laugh at me She 
was constantly, in the effervescence of her 
merry mood, venting forth many bad jokes 
about short Spencers,” and “ long robes,” 
which she would have been very sorry to have 
heard repeated, and which would have been as 
soon forgotten by every one else as by herself, 
but for the intervention of Spencer’s friend, 
Mr, Middleman, who shared Spencer’s britscha 
down, at the allotted cost of one post-horse, 
and half a post-boy. Middleman was one of 
those persons who make their way in the world 
by constantly repeating such sentences as 
“ Did you hear what Lady Gayland said of 
Spencer! Capital! eh ?” Thus storing up 
the superabundant produce of more fertile 
imaginations, and retailing it forth, at moments 
of conversational scarcity, thereby gaining his 
own little percentage of attention; which he 
VOL. II. c 
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achieved in this instance by repeating, when¬ 
ever he thought it would entail most ridicule 
on his friend and fellow-traveller, what Lady 
Gay land had only lightly uttered in a moment 
of thoughtlessness. 
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CHAPTER HI. 


A beauteous ripple of the brilliant stream 
Of rank and youtli, though puicr than the rest. 

Byron. 

Oreat things were now to be achieved at table. 

Hut oh, the scenes mid wliich they met and parted— 
The thoughts, the recollections, sweet and bitter— 

Th’ Elysian dreams of lovers when they loved— 

Who shall restore them ? " 

In the mean time, Mr. Spencer, whose gcne^ 
val lotifii/ing turn was regulated in its particu¬ 
lar application by the accidental propinquity 
of the moment, now drawled out, making as 
usual a prolonged note of each vowel, or a sort 
of appogiatura between it and its succeeding 
consonant, 


c 
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‘‘ D— o—o pray t—orture him a 1—eetle- 
There’s nothing so del—ightful as your 
pcrsifla— a — geJ* 

But I’m not so sanguinary an amazon as 
to declare unprovoked war,” replied she, “ still, 
‘ sotto voce,’ his silence leaves me no pretence : 
he is determined to avail himself of the most 
literal application of the Italian proverb, 

* In bocca chiusa non entran* raosclie.’ 

But even whilst she was thus declining any 
wanton act of hostility, a subject was fixed 
upon Lord Stayinmorc, by one of his satellites, 
which was almost the only one on which he 
could then have been provoked so far to com¬ 
mit his opinion as to risk a contradiction. 

The topic introduced was the conduct which 
ought to be pursued by the government of that 
day, upon one of those “ bit by bit” measures 
of reform which then excited curiosity, and, if 
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not interest in itself, had, at least, divided opi¬ 
nion as to the effect the treatment of it might 
have upon the constantly recurring cry for 
parliamentary reform. Lord Stayinmore felt 
more deeply than he thought on this subject, 
and always expressed himself strongly upon it. 

“ It is the bounden duty,” said he, of every 
man who has been bred up in due estimation 
of the unparalleled blessings of our invaluable 
constitution, to make his immovable stand at 
once, arresting these erratic changes on the 
very threshold of their progress, nipping in 
the bud these flowery projects of alteration, 
choking and damming up, as I may say, this 
mischievous current of public opinion, even at 
its fountain head.” 

Lady Gayland, for the sake of herself as well 
as her hearers, had much rather have met her 
antagonist on some field where her wit might 
have given her more vantage ground of posi- 
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tion, than on the wide and level plains of poli¬ 
tical discussion, and here she was, therefore, 
determined not to bo forced into a general 
action; but as she retired, she could not avoid 
a skirmishing diversion ; and taking up his last 
words, Stop, indeed, the current of public 
opinion at its fountain head!” she continued. 

That puts me in mind of an incident I remem¬ 
ber hearing last year amongst the Yiioddlitig 
hills of Switzerland. Shall I begin, ‘ Once 
upon a time-’ 

Oh, pray do,” exclaimed simultaneously 
half the breakfast-table. 

“ You have, most of you, seen those German 
Slu —dents in the U—niversities who arc se¬ 
dentary in the winter, but peripatetic all the 
summer, with waists like wasps, and faces like 
sheep, all lank locks and learning. One of 
these was taken to see the source of the Danube, 
when, whilst he pressed his palm against the 
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bubbling spring as it oozed through the cleft of 
the rock, he exclaimed, in a fit of geographical 
grandiloquence, ‘ I wonder what they ’ll think 
of that at Vienna ?’ What do you think they 
did think of that at Vienna, Lord Stayinmore 

‘‘ Amusing! but how applicable conde¬ 
scendingly notified Lord Stayinmore, avoiding 
the (question himself by interposing another. 

“ Oh, my dear Lord,” replied Lady Gay- 
land, “ if it is mine to adorn the tale, it is not 
mine to point the moral; but, liowcvcr, if you 
will make a Cassandra of me in spite of myself, 
and insist upon my ‘ laying bare my prophetic 
soul,’ I should say that, if whilst you think 
you have the power, you attempt to iinpcilo the 
natural fiow of popular feeling with those poli¬ 
tical bungs. Singlecot and Bankcum\vall, which 
you now have at your fingers’ ends, they will 
only be the more inevitably borne down with 
its headlong career; and that the majestic 
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stream of public opinion, swollen on all sides 
by tributary springs, will flow resistlessly on¬ 
ward, bearing on its triumphant waves the 
united wishes of a liberal government and a 
grateful people; and any such opposition as 
you now threaten, will then no more be felt, 
than was the impression of the pigmy fingers 
of the German student in the diminished waters 
of the Danube at Vienna !*' 

Lady Gayland had warmed with her subject, 
and had rattled on more than she had intended; 
but she had tact enough, in the midst of her 
rhapsody, to perceive evident intimations on the 
part of Lord Stayirimore, that the impression 
she was making was far from agreeable. He 
made, first, a nondescript sort of a noise, 
between a short cough and a long groan; his 
chin sunk within the loose folds of his ample 
neckcloth, and his broad chest swelled against 
the closely-buttoned breast of his well-padded 
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coat. Suddenly checking herself, she there¬ 
fore added, in a more playful tone, ^ But, as 
Beatrice says, / ^ray your Grace^ pardon we, 
/ was boi'7* to speak all rnirth^ and no matter^''* 

“ No matter, indeed. Ma’am,” said Lord 
Stayinmorc, with a forced effort to maintain his 
courtesy—‘‘ I can sincerely affirm that it is no 
matter. Could any one oblige me with the 
evening paper he added, anxious to escape. 

“ Here it is,” said she, handing it over to him 
with equal empressement ; then turning to Mr. 
Spencer, “‘A nemico che fugge fa un ponte 
d’oro,’ as the prudent Italians say; and in de¬ 
fault of gold, I pay in paper currency.” 

How little they can have to fill the 
papers with,” said his Lordship, “ when they 
are reduced to such extracts from the country 
journals as this. * Lord Castleton has been some 
time expected at his seat, Somersby Park,’*in 
this neighbourhood, but has not yet arrived. 
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Report says, that being in a delicate state of 
health, he still lingers amongst the sea-breezes 
at Brighton, but none of tlie late notices from 
that fashionable watering-place mention his 
Lordship as amongst its distinguished visitants.’ 
Who cares 

“ Indeed, I never knew any body care at all 
about Lord Castleton’s movements ; he is one of 
those persons in whose case universal popularity 
is synonymous with general indilTerenco,” drawl¬ 
ed out Mrs. Mac Angle, who had, in former days, 
made as much of an effort as was consistent 
with her listless nature to detach him from his 
allegiance to Lady Madelina Manfred. 

Castleton will never make any figure in 
public life. He cannot keep his object in view 
with the proper uniformity of purpose,” ejacu¬ 
lated Lord Stayinmore. He has no steady 
political consistency,” still harping on the 
threatened dangers of Bankcumwall, Singlccot, 
and Summerteniple.’* 
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“ For my part, I reckon him an intolerable 
hore^'* said Mr. Spencer, to whom he never 
addressed half-a-dozen words in his life; “ and 
it’s quite a mistake to him ha-andsome: 

a fair man a-always wants expression,” added 
he, casting, as he rose from the table, an ap¬ 
proving glance at his own enormous black licad, 
which, being stuck upon the shortest of persons* 
was only just seen trunkless in the mirror above 
the sideboard. 

“ You have, some of you,” said Lady Oay- 
land, “ hit upon the greatest of all possible 
faults under which he at present labours, if 
not in all your eyes, on all your tongues; lie 
is the absent one. How lucky it is that all the 
sins which absence from such a society as this 
comprehends, all its atrocities, imperfections, 
ridicules, (that is not in this case so much an 
anti-climax as you think,) can never be per- 
])etuated on one devoted head; that we are all 
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in turn subject to its influence, and that, if la 
moitlt du monde prend plaisir d medire^ et 
Pautre moitie d croire les mtdisances^ in our 
turn we must all be comprised in one or other 
of these two divisions." 

‘‘ Dear Lady Gay land, what a tirade !’’ said 
Mrs. MacAngle; “ I was not aware, when 
I ventured to assert that nobody cared about 
Lord Castleton, that you were prepared to give 
me so immediate and convincing a contradiction 
of my assertion." 

How many distant and scattered images will 
the reference but of a moment collect, when 
the heart points the index of the memory. 
Even whilst Mrs. MacAngle was drawling forth 
her half-hinted insinuation, there passed over in 
the mirror of Lady Gayland’s mind the reflection 
of many a brilliant fete, and many a meeting in 
sculptured hall, and the softer shade of many 
a social promenade, beneath the soothing in- 
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fluence of an Italian summer. But whatever 
she felt, she hesitated not to reply, You are 
now quite mistaken !” blushing slightly, per¬ 
haps, at her generous warmth being so mis¬ 
interpreted, and speaking, consequently, in a 
more hurried manner. You are now quite 
mistaken ! my observations were merely gene¬ 
ral. It is true, I did know Lord Castleton 
well in Italy; but our exotic acquaintance, 
which the warm south had ripened into inti¬ 
macy, has not borne transplanting into this 
northern clime, and I have seen but little of 
him since my return. Certainly, I will ac¬ 
knowledge that my recollection of him does 
not confirm the opinions of this meeting, that 
he is all these,—ill-looking—dull—weak, and 
uninteresting, but nimporte. Do I think the 
worse of him for all this ? or, in point of fact, 
do any of you ? And which of you would not 
say as much of his present neighbour, if afflict- 
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ed with that first of faults, absence? The 
only cure would be, if B. instead of C. could 
some day hear what A. meant C. should hear 
of B. how much less agreeable a companion 
that first of wits A. would be thought by his 
butt B. I have often longed that there could 
be cross-hearings as well as cross-readings; but 
the misfortune is, that though libellous letters 
might be mis-sent, mis-directed, a social sarcasm 
never miscarries, but goes straight to its mark.’* 

“ But really, for you of all people,” said 
Mrs. MacAngle, “ to complain of one’s occa¬ 
sionally saying a severe thing!” 

‘‘ I am as aware as any one can be, how 
much too freely I often speak my mind to 
those that are present, for which, of those here 
whom I have thus offended, 1 humbly sue 
for pardon,” clasping her hands togetj^er, anrl 
looking at Lord Stayinmore with an expres¬ 
sion of contrition, which, though slightly bur- 
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lesqued, it was impossible to resent, and diffi¬ 
cult to resist. “ But, en revanche^ I never do 
speak ill of the absent; perhaps, for no better 
reason than that iny soul pants for nobler 
f»’aine. Had my friend Peter, the Great there,” 
pointing to Mr. Spencer, who was seen equip¬ 
ped for sport starting from the front-door; 
“ had he, like his northern namesake, ever 
known other fields than those of stubble, and 
popped at what could pop at him again, he 
would not be so keen after the partridges.” 

Above a quarter of an hour had elapsed after 
this conversation, and the last lingering sipper 
of tea and crumbier of roll had brought to 
conclusion his most carefully elongated meal, 
when at length Sir North made his appear¬ 
ance, and, with a jerking bow, to be divided 
amongst all present, began, in that sort of 
disjointed colloquy and string of clipped sen¬ 
tences for which, it was before mentioned, he 
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was famous:—“ I beg a thousand pardons— 
quite shocked ; but the fact is-^a most unplea¬ 
sant occurrence that—Lady Gayland, I need 
not ask how your Ladyship has rested—evi¬ 
dent—Aurora—^r^ther Hebe ;—but as break¬ 
fast’s over—somewhat late for that simile— 
Jupiter’s jug, and all that—I am never late, 
only the fact is, this morning—a most unplea¬ 
sant occurrence that—Lord Stayinmore, it has 
prevented my reading the papers,—only looked 
at the Gazette—Delighted to see the judicious 
use your Lordship has made of the vacancy 
caused by the death of our late excellent friend. 
You could not have chosen better ; no steadier 
voter than Montague Mumchance;—Avon’t 
speak often, — so much the better. Talk of 
rising young men, indeed; we don’t care for 
their rising, so long as they arc good sitters. 
Apropos to rising, though you will not tliink 
that that is my forte—but the fact is, a most 
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unpleasant occurrence, involving a little legal 
business—only just come down, not got into 
Burn yet—as fresh at it as my friend Peter 
Spencer. By the bye, where is he ?—just the 
game for him to smell out—like a young point- 
er—^break him in— 

“But Peter Spencer is just now smelling out 
game by the means of his proxy pointer,” said 
his friend Mr. Middleman, “ and he’s applying 
his owm nose to the stock of his gun in a turnip 
field.” 

“ Peter the Great,” added Lady Gay land, 
“ is probably, like his imperial namesake, by 
tliis time, if not overthrown^ fairly beat by tlie 
Swedes. But, my dear Sir North, now you 
have sufficiently informed us both that the fact 
is an unpleasant occurrence, and that the un¬ 
pleasant occurrence is a fact, do let us judge 
of their reciprocal qualities ourselves, and tell 
us what has happened 
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Sir North then informed his hearers, as 
clearly as the confused and contradictory no¬ 
tions he had as yet imbibed on the subject 
enabled him, of some of the occurrences of the 
preceding night; how a daring gang of smug¬ 
glers had been captured by a revenue cutter, 
after Ijaving landed and concealed somewhere a 
valuable cargo, and how it was found on this 
occasion a barbarous murder had been added 
to their former misdeeds. All the information 
tlicy liad as yet collected was vague, and 
amounted merely to inference. It was prin¬ 
cipally derived from the captain of the revenue 
cutter, whom even Sir North had had pene¬ 
tration enough to discover to be a shrewd and 
sensible man ; though this opinion, which he 
liad correctly formed, he did not himself con¬ 
firm to his present hearers in its full extent, 
by the more confused and interpolate!!] version 
which he gave of the information he had thus 
obtained. 
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No one of the smugglers had as yet seemed 
the least inclined to turn King’s evidence; no 
corpse had been found on board the vessel; but 
the open boat or coble belonging to the lugger 
had several stains of blood at the bottom, and 
on its gunnel the stamp of a bloody hand was 
distinctly traced, the ends of the finger marks 
being inside, and as if they had been strongly 
pressed against the inward ledge, seeming to 
indicate that a person mortally hurt had been 
tlirown overboard, and had struggled for life 
to the last by I’linging to the side of the boat. 

The part wliich was quite unintelligible to 
them to whom Sir Nortli endeavoured to 
explain it, and which had rather puzzled the 
captain of the cutter himself, was how to 
connect these appearances with the exclama¬ 
tions, when first found, of tlie girl, who had 
been discovered on tlie beach; and who ap¬ 
peared to have some connection with, or at 
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least, previous knowledge of the transactions 
of the gang, as involved in the last night’s 
adventure. Her first wild inquiry had been, 
“ Where is the body which would lead one 
to conclude, that the act of violence had been 

committed asl^re, and under her observation ; 

* 

and yet the appearances in the boat would seem 
to indicate that the mortal struggle had been 
after they had put out to sea. 

“ As it is,” said Sir North, it is impos¬ 
sible, at present, to extract any coherent ac¬ 
count from her; she is either decidedly ?ion 
compos^ or, though far be it from me to 
suspect any thing harsh of one so young, 
who ought not yet to be hardened, and who, 
I am bound to add, is of rather an interest¬ 
ing appearance; yet I fear all this unwill¬ 
ingness to give any account arises from wilful 
stubbornness.*” 

“ Poor wretch ! stubbornness !” exclaimed 
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Lady Gay land, compassionately; is there no 
more charitable way to account for such un¬ 
willingness ? She would not, probably, young 
as you describe her, have been even casually 
involved in such a transaction, unless under 
circumstances which would lead one to believe 
her at this moment labouring under the over¬ 
whelming affliction of cither the untimely loss, 
or impending shame, of some one she loves. 
Where is she 

“ Why, I saw I could make nothing of her 
at present,” answered Sir North, “ so I turned 
her over to Jones, telling her to keep her 
apart from her companions, and lock her up 
a bit by herself, in a darkish, lonely room, 
where, Ill warrant, reflection will bring her 
about, and she will understand her duty, and 
learn how to make her peace with the offend¬ 
ed majesty of injured justice.” 

Sir North attempted to look grand, under 
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the consciousness ihiit lie was himself to per¬ 
sonify his own peroration. Lady (layland 
made no reply, but sliortly after left the 
room. 

Sir North, with all his vanity, did not 
feel himself (piite up to understanding, nmeh 
less expounding and administering, the most 
complicated .section of the most intricate por¬ 
tion of our penal code, which comprises the 
revenue laws; ivith wliich, in tliis instance, 
there was hut too much reason to fear an 
accusation of murder would be invohed. He 
therefore postponed the exa)njnation till late 
in the day, when he hoped for the arrival 
of an able solicitor from May ton ; one whose 
well-tried merits had prevented our poor friend 
Pounce, in his probationary lifetime, from di¬ 
viding any biisinc.ss with him : and this Mr, 
Asklaw,Sir North meant on tins occ?siori should 
act as his clerk: his butler, who usually 
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vh'ultiud that ])art, being, in point of fact, not 
i!j» In much more besides executing warrants 
luniM‘lf to take up the oldest offenders from the 
i I Uar, and making out “ permits” to transfer 
j>o;u‘hers to the House of Correction. 

Hv thus postponing the examination. Sir 
North calculated that, even should Mr. Ask- 
law lun come upon his summons, Peter Spencer 
would tlien be returned with his bagfull, not 
of ]>nVfs, but of biids, and ready to act as his 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Yet time serves wherein yoti may redeem 
Your banished honours, and restoie yoursehcs 
Into the good thoughts of the world again. 

SlIAKbl'EARE. 

"‘I CAN assure your Ladyship, it’s quite the 
most unaiiitablest place you ever seed for your 
Ladyship,” said Mrs. Jones, in answer to Lady 
Cl ay land’s entreaty to be shown the room to 
which the poor girl had been conveyed. “ It’s 
quite a place for a lady like you t^j^ catch the 
cholera^ or the tic~dooleeroose^ or some other 
narvous disorder.” 
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Why ! should all these dreadful things 
happen to me for staying in it for a few mi¬ 
nutes, at my own will and pleasure, and yet it 
bo a proper place in which forcibly to confine 
that poor creature? What is it? not a real 
dungeon, I hope ?’* 

“ Oh ! no, my Lady, I trust I am not such 
an lUtrhrjsien hankeret^ as • to deal in such 
things. You sec, Ma’am, the fact is, ^he’s 
stowed in my lumber-room. It \s many a year 
now, whenever Sir North said to me, ‘Jones, 
take this here out of my way, and put it by’— 
up it’s always gone, under lock and key, into 
the lumber-room. So, wlicn he said to-day, 
‘You, Jones, put by this young woman, and 
keep her safe till I want her ; ’ it come most 
natral like to me, just to pop her in there, and 
there she is.” 

There was much in Mrs. Jones’s manner 
which would have been to Lady Oayland, at 

VOL. It. D 
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any other time, irresistible food for ridicule; but 
the errand on which she was then going, had 
so much excited her interest, that she was regu¬ 
lated, in her answers to Mrs. Jones, by an anx¬ 
ious desire to smooth as much as possible the 
precise objections that were started by that 
methodical body to the object slie had in view. 
No one of which objections were founded at all 
upon any difficulty in counteracting Sir North’s 
orders, which had been that the young person 
should be kept alone; for, though Mrs. Jones 
had known Sir North all his life-time, and, 
consequently, much of her own, she had not 
therefore imbibed a more respectful deference 
for his authority, than those more recently 
added members of his establishment, which 
had been gradually swelled to the present 
extent. Mrs. Jones had begun life as servant- 
maid to old Sir Simon, at his office in the Clity. 
And therefore let it not be supposed that she 
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is givi?n as a common specimen of the house¬ 
keeping species as it now exists. It would be 
strange indeed, if, in these days, when educa< 
iiofi has been so widely diffused amongst the 
middling and lower orders, a pet preserve of 
slipslop and ignorance should be found, ex¬ 
actly amongst those who have the most means 
of improving themselves by comparing their 
own phraseology with that of their superiors. 
Mrs. Jones hatl, in spite of the accumulated 
dignity of her multiplied charges, retained 
much of the original “ Maid of All Work of- 
Cripplegate.’'’’ In the course of the manv 
years wJicn she had been left in the solitary 
keeping of Hornscliff Abbey, her original 
cockney had become a little chequered with 
the country dialect in the neighbourhood : and 
from her occasional association with the fine 

gentlemen’s fine gentlemen, and the elegantes, 

% 

helegant ivomen, which Sir North had occa- 
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sionally, at considerable intervals, collected 
there, she had acquired nothing but awkward 
affectation. 

But I forget that all this while I am keeping 
Lady Gay land on the staircase of the turret 
even longer than Mrs. Jones would, who, at 
length, said— 

“ But, o’ coorse, iiiy Lady, I’m not going for 
to say you shan’t not do nothing you chooses.” 
And with this she began to mount the spiral 
staircase of the turret, jingling at the same 
time the big bunch of keys, from which she was 
feeling out the biggest, as belonging to the 
ponderous lock of the lumber-room. Whilst 
fitting it in its allotted key-hole, she turned to 
Lady Gayland, saying, ‘‘ I’m afraid your Lady¬ 
ship will find it a small matter dampishish^ it’s 
so nigh the roof. I could light a bit of fire 
now, but it do smoke a triflish at first lighting; 
as I remember well this time five vears back, 
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when Sir North set me to burn some old 
papers here; and if I’d known you'd been so 
descending as to come up here, I’d have lighted 
it when I first put her in here; but the reason 
was I was a bit limber some of’her, poor despair¬ 
ing cretnr! that she might be misheevous with 
fire, since we ’vc heard tell of the burnings of 
tlie insensiblaries, and some of them popish 
monkeish old chairs would catch like tinder.” 

Her follower, as may be imagined, declined 
the offer to smother her with smoke, though, 
at first entrance, the room struck damp, and 
yet close, as never having been aired. The low 
gallery, let into the roof and sparingly lighted, 
was, nevertheless, spacious, as far as its dimen- 
sions could be guessed at through the immense 
heaps of littered rubbish with which it was 
crowded, and which afforded ample proofs that 
if Mrs. Jones, who kept the key, rarely visited 
it, she could never have done so empty-handed. 
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Against the low groined windows were leaned 
so as almost to exclude the light, broken de¬ 
tached wings of a japan screen, and over them 
were hung the sails of a pleasure-boat. On 
the seats of some fractured high-backed cedar 
chairs, which had belonged to the monks, were 
piled all the numbers of the Gentleman’'s Ma¬ 
gazine from the beginning; a crayon drawing 
of George Anne Bellamy; a print of Admi¬ 
ral Duncan; Mrs. Abington, as Scrub ; Sir 
Simon's hatchment; and some coloured lamps 
for an illumination. On an old billiard-table 
were heaped, a gouty chair, fishing-tackle, 
packets of Sir Simon's treasury vouchers scat¬ 
tered loose about, and specimens of rare plants 
sent as presents and never unpacked, with 
every other possible variety of chaotic confu¬ 
sion, much too numerous to describe. 

But Lady Gay land hardly observed all this, 
for her attention was engrossed by an object 
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which seemed as motionless as any of the incon¬ 
gruous fixtures by which it was surrounded. 
Lucy Darnell was discovered sitting on a low 
stool, leaning one elbow on a tattered sofa be* 
side her, and the other on her. knee, whilst she 
covered her face with her hands, pressing the 
palms against her eyes, and clenching between 
her fingers, the locks of her long fair hair, 
which was twined and twisted through them. 
Her intended comforter. Lady Gayland, moved 
slowly and softly towards her, and was about 
to place herself silently on the sofa beside her, 
on which Lucy was leaning, when Mrs. Jones 
stopped her with something of a scream : 

“ Oh, my Lady ! take care ! it’s dust an 
inch thick, quite a shame to be seen ! nothing 
as comes here ever feels a duster agin ; and 
that ere sofar has been here long afore my day; 
they do say it was put by ever since the last 
Lord HornsclifF was laid on it, wlien he made 
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away with himself, after he had made away 
with every thing else; and to think of your 
brushing down the nasty dust as has bin there 
ever since, with that sweet gown. Vapor, 
(vapeur) too, as .Mrs. Angcl-leek calls it, is the 
most wulnerablest colour as is!” 

Lady Gayland could have been impatient at 
this interference, but she preferred quickly, 
but effectually getting rid of Mrs. Jones alto¬ 
gether, to any mode of controlling her pro¬ 
ceedings. And as this wish was not effected by 
words, it need not be recorded in them; it is 
tl^crefore sufficient to say, that the manner 
which she adopted for conveying her desire to 
Mrs. Jones was satisfactory to both parties. 

When at length left alone with poor Lucy 
Darnell, her visitor felt, from tlie graceful, 
though desolate, attitude of the young per¬ 
son before her, an interest in her, for which 
she had not been previously prepared; and 
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though she had come there with an anxious de¬ 
sire to minister comfort to her sufferings, she 
knew not exactly in what way to commence her 
self-imposed task. She bent silently over the 
apparently unconscious sufferer, desirous, if 
possible, that her presence should appear to be 
in some way acknowledged by her to whom she 
came, before she abruptly intruded herself on 
her notice. She stood intently gazing on her 
whose face was still concealed. On her own 
fine countenance, the workings of that benevo¬ 
lence which had brought her there, were blend¬ 
ed with that softened expression of true femi¬ 
nine delicacy, w'hich now made her pause and 
shrink from the fear of incautiously wounding 
where she meant to soothe. It would have been 
next to impossible to identify in her, who was 
even then fastidiously restrained by the mere 
chance of inadvertent offence or injury to a 
helpless girl, whom she came to serve—the 

D 5 
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same person who, an hour before, had fearlesdy 
scattered the shafts of her ridicule amongst the 
great and powerful — those who were easiest to 
offend and slowest to forgive. The classical 
contour of the finely-chiselled features was in¬ 
deed the same, and was such as Domenichino 
would have selected for its beauty—such as, 
loving to paint, he would have dressed in one 
or other of those varied expressions, according 
as his subject had been, a Sibyl or a saint. 

Seeing that the motionless being over whom 
she leaned, and whom she had gradually ap¬ 
proached, still gave no sign of awakened con¬ 
sciousness, she softly touched the cold and 
clammy hand, still so strongly pressed by Lucy 
against her brow and forehead, and attempted 
gently to draw it off, and take it between her’s, 
and addressed to her at the same tiiHt these 
words: 

“ However great your grief may be, my 
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poor child, there may be some part of your 
sorrow which it may be in the power of an- 
other to alleviate; and if so, I think you would 
prefer to open your heart to one of your own 
sex, though unknown to you, rather than to 
any of those rude and lawless men in whose 
company you were brought here, but to whose 
society, 1 feel assured when I look at you, you 
must be entirely a stranger.’* 

There was that harmony in the silvery tone 
of Lady Gayland’s voice—there was that sym¬ 
pathy in her soft and persuasive touch, which, 
though Lucy’s faculties were as yet too scat¬ 
tered to enable her rightly to comprehend the 
purport of what was said, yet prevented her 
from abruptly rejecting the proffered inter¬ 
ference. 

“ Thank you most kindly. Ma’am,” said she, 
gently returning the soft pressure of the lady's 
hand with that which she now allowed her to 
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detach from her cheek, but dropping her head 
at the same time still lower towards her knees, 
and shading her features with the other hand, 
whilst she spoke—thank you most kindly; 
But yesterday I should not have known what 
to wish for, what favour to ask of any one, 
stranger or not; and to-day, though I am 
obliged to you all every bit the same, not 
all your kindness could lend me one ray of 
comfort.” 

“ Why so ?” replied her visitor. “ It is evi¬ 
dent that you arc at present labouring under 
some severe affliction; but there is no situation 
from which every ray of comfort or of hope is 
excluded, except guilt, and even there, only 
from hardened and habitual guilt: that, I feel 
assured, is not your case; nay, you tell me 
yourself that but yesterday all was pedte and 
content around ; think, then, how much of 
your present distress may have arisen, not so 
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much from the extent of the actual calamity 
which oppresses you, as from the sudden ab¬ 
ruptness of the change by which it was effected. 

Nay, perhaps you may have been imprudent,— 

■ 

vou have, contrary to the consent of your 
friends, wandered where these suspicious asso¬ 
ciates have unexpectedly involved you in their 
lawless transactions,—^you dread the exposure, 
to those whom you respect, which this discovery 
entails ? If so, confide o])enly to me; my pro¬ 
tection might, when mere imprudence, not guilt, 
is its cause, smooth your return there, whence 
you ought never to have wandered. Shame 
ought never to be allowed to weigh down so 
young and gentle a head ; and since yesterday 
it cannot be your casual connection with the 
smuggling fransactions of last night which 
have so completely changed your situation as 
would induce your friends to cast you off.’ 

“ Oh, no, God bless them ! no one will cast 
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me off; my dear father could never dart an 
angry look or give a hard word to his poor 
Lucy, if all the judges of the land had found 
me guilty ! But ’tisn’t for that I grieve: I d«> 
not fear for myself; there will be no judge to 
find me guiltythey’ll lay the blame else¬ 
where, and he will suffer for it, and it is by 
him that the name which I bear, and shame, 
will be said to have been coupled together, 
and his stout heart and daring spirit will only 
serve to bear the passive trial of a disgraceful 
death. But all the time 1 shall feel that 1 was 
the guilty one; yes, 1 killed him as much as 
if I gave the blow. He’s gone, he’s dead, 
the best, the kindest, the gentlest, and I’m 

sure, whatever he was, one of the noblest of 

_ ,, • 
men. 

It was in vain that Lady Gay land gS^e the 
best attention of which her acute faculties were 
capable, to these disjointed and self-accusing 
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reflections, on the events of the last four-and- 
twenty hours; it was in vain that she attempted 
to connect in her mind any distinct idea of 
what actually had happened, or of who the 
various parties were to whom allusion had been 
made, or what connexion they had with the 
person before her : but gathering that her grief 
was principally connected with the murder 
supposed to have been committed, and having 
heard from Sir North that the occurrence was 
not at all as yet substantiated by evidence, she 
endeavoured to console the mourner by throwing 
some doubts upon the fact, saying, “ Give not 
way at once, my poor girl, to such bitter re- 
pinings ; you could not feel more acutely if his 
death were already ascertained and pronounced. 
1 understand that there are yet hopes that the 
wounded man may recover.” 

“ Ah ! where is he ?” screamed Lucy, start¬ 
ing up; “ have they then found him ? Quick, 
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dearest Lady, take me to him ; let me care him, 
watch him, preserve his precious life. But no, 
no, no !’' added she, sinking down again, upon 
reading in Lady Gayland’s expressive counte¬ 
nance that she saw she had gone too far in 
attempting to excite hopes which she could not 
support, “ no, I sec you are only humouring 
me like a child. He cannot, he never will be 
found. Why was he not found in the boat with 
the others, when they refused to let him 
stay with me ? Where should he be then 
’tis the roar of the waves can alone answer 
that question. It was no wild vision when 
from the beach I thought I saw them fling him 
overboard. lie struggled hard, and one he 
dragged down with him, and, as I thought, 
the contending breakers bore both aloft for a 
moment before my sight, and then, swallowing 
them as they sank, rose in another hideous 
form without them, and closed for ever over 
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their heads. Was all this so, or not ?—who 
can tell ? who can tell ? I’m sure Lucy can¬ 
not.” 

Knitting her brows, she seemed for a short 
time endeavouring to collect and analyze her 
thoughts on the subject; then, as if finding 
the effort in vain, she covered her face again 
with her hands, and sobbed hysterically. 

Lady Gayland’s strong mind enabled her, 
when she thouglit it nA*essary, to command her 
feelings, and through all the early part of this 
scene she had made extraordinary efforts to do 
SC), knowing that if she could be at all useful 
when she wished so to be, it must only be by 
calming the sufferer, not increasing her exci¬ 
tation by sharing her emotions. But the wild 
and plaintive manner in which Lucy asked her¬ 
self the question as to the reality of the dread¬ 
ful scene she fancied, struck upon one of those 
simple chords which pure nature has implanted 
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in every gentle breast, which, when touched, 
vibrate irresistible sympathy; and she was by 
this for a time so completely upset as to be 
unable to attempt to resume her task of com¬ 
forter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I beseech you. 

Wrest once the law to your autliority ; 

To do a great right, do a Uttle wrong. 

Suakspeare. 

My watch, Sir, has indeed comprehended two auspicious 
persons. Idid. 

Whilst Lady Gayland struggled to recover 
her own composure, she felt how important 
it was to prepare Lucy’s mind for the ordeal 
which she had so soon to go through in the 
shape of a legal investigation into all these 
transactions, and previous to \yhich it was so 
important that her tranquillity should in some 
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measure be restored. She knew the unfair in¬ 
ferences which might by possibility be drawn 
from her present disordered state; how often, 
in the hard judgment of technical men, the 
effects of modest embarrassment and awe-struck 
inexperience may be perverted into the con¬ 
fusion and contradictions of guilt; and in this 
case the probability of such a misconstruction 
was increased by the overwhelming nature of 
the recent sorrows which oppressed her. Yet 
all the assistance which she could give her to 
support her through so severe a trial, Lady 

Gayland felt, must be in previous advice, for 

% 

to it she must go alone and unaccompanied. 
However much the interest she now felt in her 
new protegee might make her wish to accom- 
pany her, she was aware that her presence, as a 
female guest of Sir North’s, at a le|{^l investi¬ 
gation in his private room, into a deed of blood 
and violence, would be rather misplaced. She 
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therefore attempted to sustain the impression 
of tlie last idea, which seemed to have so 
]>owerful an effect on Lucy’s feelings, and to 
enforce upon her a due sense of the unpleasant 
duty to which she was shortly to be summoned, 
and from which she could not shrink, saying, 
“ If that dreadful scene to which you have 
alluded with such natural sensations of horror, 
is actually impressed upon your mind as a fact, 
you should endeavour to recollect that you are 
now in the power, and shortly will be sum¬ 
moned into the presence of those who have a 
right to ask all you know on the subject. You 
w'ould, of course, be most careful not to make .a 
matter of grave accusation against any one that 
which may have been merely the workings of 
your own distempered imagination ; but if you 
can really feel assured that you actually saw 
that which you described, however painful it 
may be to the retiring gentleness of your cha- 
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racter to bear witness against any one, you 
have now no choice; you owe it not only to 
the memory of him you mourn, but also your 
duty to that superior power who has ordained 
that through you justice should in this instance 
be done on guilt, commands you to speak, with¬ 
out fear or shrinking, the plain and simple 
truth.” 

‘‘ What ! and myself twine the rope round 
his neck. Ugh! no, no!” muttered Lucy, 
shuddering; ‘‘ my first, best, n)y only friend, 
whose only fault was loving me too w'ell; who 
has thought of his Lucy far, far off, when, 
what was night to him, was day to me. No; 
if they have tortures here, let them use them, 
rather than 1 will utter one word against poor 
George.” 

Lady Gayland felt now completely perplexed: 
she thought she kn^w the languag?of passion ; 
she thought she could not be completely dc- 
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ceived in her estimate of artless innocence; 
and yet it was difficult to reconcile such contra¬ 
dictory expressions of strong affection, as it 
seemed, at the same time, for the slayer and 
the slain ; him who had fallen a victim to law- 
less violence, and the perpetrator of the deed. 
The fact was, that Lucy’s affectionate disposi¬ 
tion unconsciously impelled her to vent her 
feelings in exaggerated terms, when speaking 
of cither of them; principally from the self- 
reproaches with regard to both, which she 
mixed up with the horrors of the last four-and- 

i 

twenty hours. She could not bear to reflect 
that the last words on Churchiirs lips, before 
Ins untimely end, were unrequited professions 
of love for her, which love had, indeed, been 
the cause of his death : as little could she bear 
to recollect that it was to her alleged fickle¬ 
ness, though there never had been any posi¬ 
tive pledges to confirm such an accusation, 
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that George had attributed all his progressive 
errors, and but too plainly traced his last 
dreadful act of guilt 

Lady Gay land’s object in seeking Lucy Dar¬ 
nell in her present temporary confinement, had 
been, if possible, to soothe the sorrows of an 
unfortunate female. But it was no part of her 
intention to gratify her own curiosity through 
the medium of that involuntary half-confidence 
which those sorrows themselves might be the 
means of eliciting. The sort of mystery which 
to her seemed to hang over Lucy’s connexion, 
both with the murdered man and him who 
was in custody, induced her to avoid, rather 
than to press, any farthei questions on that 
part of the subject; and she was confining her 
counsel to general advice, not to get herself 
into farther difficulties by an apparent attempt 
to thwart the ends of justice, when IMJS. Jones 
re-entered the room to inform her that the 
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Lawyer from Mayton was arrived, and Mr. 

Spencer was taking off his shooting-gaiters, and 

m 

Sir North was almost ready for what Mrs. 


Jones called his business. 

V y 't 4- ' ' J 

Lady Gay]and r(^ to leave her protegte with 
an anxious feeliw as to the conduct she would 

pursue during her. approaching trial: in spite 

* .''4E'r* 1. ■ *% 

of the doubt she was left in as to her connex- 
ion with some of the parties concerned in these 


transactions, the course of the interview with 

her had excited in her monitress’s breast a 

powerful interest in her behalf. 

It was impossible not to be prepossessed in 
* 

her favour by her personal appearance; thoiigli 
the obscurity of the darkened room in which 
they were, had prevented Lady Gayland from 
seeing her thoroughly. It is not merely on 

its victim man, that beauty in woman, when 

( 

apart from rivalry^ produces an irresistibly 
forcible effect. Lady Gayland, with all her 
VOL. II. £ 
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occasional off-hand manner of speaking, and 
with the frequent temptations opened to an 
ever-ready fancy of ridiculing personal defects, 
could never be accused of having made an 
ill-natured remark upon a rival beauty; and, 
certainly, she could very well spare any occa¬ 
sional advantage which such use.of her satiri¬ 
cal powers might have been sufficient to pro¬ 
mise. But here, not only the immeasurable 
distinction of their different rank in life, but 
the present positiqn of one of the parties, 
would have prevented the idea of possible 
rivalry: and certainly, whatever may be 
thought the best light for commanding admi¬ 
ration ; for exciting sympathy, there is nothing 
like beauty in distress. 

Lucy was, on her side, so much touched 
by the unexpected interest shown^ her fate 

by so superior a being as Lady Gayland, 
* 

that, before parting with her, she promised 
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faithfully, that in the examination to which 
she was about to be^ subjected, she would 
endeavour to be composed; and that at any 
rate she would be perfectly candid, on every 
part which ^related to herself, who she was and 
whence she came; and that as far as she 
could, without injuring those she wished to 
save, she would* explain the whole transaction. 

Lady Gayland, however, could not satisfy 
herself peiiectly with this conditional promise. 
She felt a great inclination still, if possible, 
to be present at the examination; and in pass¬ 
ing through the entrance-hall, in her way 
down, she found Sir North and Mr. Spencer 
in close conference; the former with a light, 
calfskin-covered, legal-looking, quarto volume 
under his arm; the other drawing the charge^ 
not of the prisoners, but of his gun. The case 
had, however, been opened to him, as he was 
saying, 
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“ Oh, certainly, Sir North; it will be the 
su-mmit of ea-rthly feM-ci~ty to me, to render 
myself, in the most flfi-m<-nutive degree, your 
serviceable sla-ve. It is, as you justly as¬ 
sumed, one of the most co-mpli-cfl-ted de- 
partme-nts of your judicial functions. The 
advice of a pro-fessiqnal man is not only ex¬ 
pedient, but I may say indisp-e-nsable to a 
rural Archimedes. I silppose we must attack 
them under the 9th of George II. Chap. 35. 
for running unlawful goods. Apropos, Sir 
North—that black bitch, Juno, has taken to 
running hares; we had better put her into 
the indictment; ’pe-n my soul we had— 
ha! ha ! If, according to the 9th of George 
II. this cha-rge could be extra-acted, I mean 
substantiated, it woi^d be the most c-ZZ-gible 
mode of proceeding; if not, we must ^r-o-ceed 
against them under the 5th of George III. 
Chapter 13. In the mean time, I will just 
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change theffee,” sticking out conceitedly a 
worsted-clad fragment of a column, which was 

I 

called a leg, and which it would have been 
well for him if he could have changed. 

In all this he had shown, as usual, that, 
with the greatest pretensions to accurate in¬ 
formation, and professions of the desire to 
serve, his' knowledge was never useful, and 
his assistance always contingent upon his own 
convenience. 

Lady Gayland joined Sir North, as Mr. 
Spencer left him. ‘‘ My dear Sir North, I am 
very anxious to interest you in favour of that 
young girl, who is about to be examined before 
you ; I am sure that her connexion with these 
lawless parties is accidental and recent; but I 
foresee that she will be terribly alarmed at the 
whole proceeding. Nf&w, what I want of you 
is no hard task,—it is only to recollect as much 
as possible, that is a very pretty young 
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girl, and as Uttle as possible, that you are the 
^ great Justice Midas.' I beg pardon," she 
said, seeing that that last allusion was unfor¬ 
tunate ; “ alf I meant was, that I hoped you 
would be the good-natured, indulgent person, 
you are to all of our sex, and not endue any 
additional dignity on this occasion. Now just 
promise me that," she said, in her most coaxing 
manner. 

Sir North, who, in the fascination of her 
address, forgot Justice Midas, answered. 

My dear Lady Gayland, I have not now 
to inform you, that to me your will alone is 
law; only recollect, it must not only be law to 
me, but must appear so to the professional 
gentlemen 1 have called in, or else—” 

“ Nay, Sir North, take care, or I shall come 
myself, and see whether you administer accu¬ 
rately what you own you consider as your only 
law, my sovereign will and pleasure.” 
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Sir North would generally have thought 
himself only too much flattered at Lady Gkiy- 
land making him her butt^ in any manner 
which at the moment might hit her fanc 3 % or 
chime in with her Jmerry humcur ; but just at 
present, principally from its novelty, his magis¬ 
terial dignity was his hobby, on which account 
her threatened presence, bringing with it the 
imminent danger of ridicule, was particularly 
unpleasant to him; and he, therefore, bowed 
himself away, with as much of a negative as 
he dared to put upon any proposal of her’s, 
vented in disjointed, half-sentences, “ Fear— 
perfectly impossible—distract attention—syren 
voice — imperative duty — strictly private — 
magisterial functions — lives at stake — ’ 

Lady Gayland, looking after him, only mut¬ 
tered, Full of wise ^saws, and modern in¬ 
stances, and so he plays his part;” for she 
evidently saw that it would be impossible 
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under these circumstances, with any delicacy, 
to press her desire to attend, and therefore, 
gave it up, and retired to her own room, to 

ft 

wait the result. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I am Robert Shallow, Sir, a poor Esquire of this county, 
and one of the King's Justices of the Peace. 

Shakspkari’. 

There is no future pang 
(,\ui deal that justice on tlie self-condemned 
Jlc deals on his own soul. Byeon. 

Sir North having taken his seat on what is 
figuratively called the “ bench,” typified in this 
instance by a most portentous looking elbow 
chair, meant not only passWely to confer 
dignity upon him who sat in it, but calcula> 
ted actively to strike awe into all who ap¬ 
proached it, the prisoners were summoned 
into his presence. The judicial consequence of 
Sir North’s ci-devant study had been recently 
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perfected by “ appropriate scenery and decora- 
tions^' in the shape of frame-work divisions, 
borrowed exactly from the London boards ’’ 
or Metropolitan police-offices. In short, there 
was only one ingredient wanting to make it an 
excellent ’‘justice-shop,'*' and that was a little 
stock of law on the part of the purveyor of 
that commodity. 

Sir North being stationed in what the ser¬ 
vants called his throne, with Mr. Asklaw on one 
side, and Mr. Spencer on the other, with Cap¬ 
tain Scudd, of the cutter, at a little distance, 
the prisoners were brought in. They were 
many in number, and of varied appearance, 
from the hard «reather-beaten tar, who feared 
nothing, to the fresh lubberly youth, who was 
scared with the apparent certainty of an 
hempen cord. There was, among them^both 
the uneasy assumption of pretended reckless¬ 
ness, and the downcast gaze of nerveless despair. 
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The whole set hod on this occasion, too, an 
unusually care-worn and disordered appearance, 
as much from the active labours and hard- 
fought dangers of the preceding night, as from 
the awkwardness of their - present position. 
Captain Collett alone, neither in his outward 
appearance, nor, as it seemed, in his internal 
sensations, was at all changed by the events that 
had taken place, but sdll wore the same unva> 
ried expression of quiet cunning. 

Poor George Darnell, on the other hand, 
could not have been recognised for the same 
light-hearted, frank-spoken, somewhat overhear¬ 
ing roisterer who had appeared at his uncle's 
hospitable board so few days before. The re¬ 
morseful feelings of which he had been the 

A 

prey during the last few hours, appeared almost 
to have eaten into his very features, so deeply 
was their impression stamped upoti his wild and 
haggard countenance. 
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Sir JVorth, whose great anxiety wa,s.not tP 
show how little he really kpew of the duties^ 
which he had undertaken to discharge, soon 
found the greatest difference in the,^v^e%f his 
two coadjutors,—the professional assistant 
whom he had casually sought from Mayton, 
and of the private friend, on whose'^considerate 
suggestions he had mainly depttided for helping 
him, without expense, out of a difficulty. The 
latter (Mr. Spencer) appeared only anxious to 
confound all his hearers with the extent of his 
own information^ in which confusion his friend 
was most especially included. Mr. Asklaw’s 
desire, on the other hand, was to transfuse his 
own knowledge almost'•^imperceptibly for the 
use of his principal. Mr. Spencer began a 
tirade^ much too long and tediou| .td be re^ 
corded here; the result of which wtMi, that 
poor Sir North’s head, in the cpnclullon, only 
retained a chaotic mass of contradictory acts of 
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parliament which he had quoted, principally 
from the 8th of George II. c. 18, to the 52d 
George III. c. 143,^ these both inclusive; much 
about "^foreign brandy, arrajpk rum, or strong 
waterssomething about tlife eye or the limb 
of a custom-house officer being assessed of the 
value of 50/. extra; but most of all, for Mr. 
Spencer principally relied upon the act against 
vessels for hovering near the coast, Sir 

^ j.. 

North had to hear of the peculiar con- 
struction of “ cutters, luggers, shallops, wher¬ 
ries, smacks, and yawls this, more than any 
thing else, bewildered him; for though he 
would not "for the world have acknowledged 
his ignorance, but, on ^the contrary^ looked at 
least as wise as usual on the subject, yet there 

j 

was nor of these, whether cutter, lugger, 
shallop, wherry, smack, or yawl, which, if he 
had seen,\e could have known from Noah's ark. 
In the medn time, Mr. Asklaw had quietly in- 
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sinuated a Burn's Justice open at the right place 
before him; and though, his head still being, 
a little confused with Peter Spencer's prolific 
jargon, his eye did at first wander to the 
wrong page of the two, and his attention yet 
stranded amongst the islands of Guernsey, 
Jersey, Alderney, Sark, and Man; yet, at 
length, he was beginning to fancy he saw his 
way clearer, when Spencer having, as he 
thought, satisfactorily played the part of coun¬ 
sel, rose to try his hand as a judge, and make 
some sort of address^ to the prisoners; and he 
was particularly diffuse upon the enormity of 
the conduct of the leader of such a gang as 
this, (the captain of the smugglers,) who, in 
attempting to defraud his country, had evi- 
deiitly d^uded his followers, many of whom 
were young offenders. Whilst Spedter was 
working himself into eloquence he was inter¬ 
rupted by Captain Collett. 
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I’ll tell you what, young gentleman, I take 
it you’ve only your own authority for putting 
yourself into the commission here ; if so, you’d 
better keep your advice for those who ask 
it, and your opinions for"* those who need 
them. It is no part of my present misfor¬ 
tunes that I should be forced to hear you 
preach ; 1 know exactly how much I’m forced 
to bear, and no more. I must answer his wor¬ 
ship’s questions there, always provided that I 
need not criminate myself, which I’m not very 
likely to do; and I must *mind his worship’s 
bidding always, providing it’s according to law, 
which, of course, it’s likely to be, but of whicli 
same law, it’s as well to let all present know, 

I’ve myself some little smattering. But it’s 

% 

'neither my business, nor my pleasure,tto stand 
here as a mark for you to shoot your tongue 
at, as practice in jaw, or law, whichever you 
please to call it.” 
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“Silence, fellow, respect the court said 
Sir North, in, as he thought, the most impres¬ 
sive manner. 

Whilst this collateral dispute was going on, 

4 - 

Mr. Asklaw, who had not previously had any 
communication with the Captain of the re¬ 
venue cutter, had extracted from him the 
degree of circumstantial evidence he had been 
able to collect, and which had, since they ar¬ 
rived at Hornscliff, been, to a certain extent, 
confirmed by the general report, that a stranger, 
who had been for some days residing in that 
neighbourhood, was mysteriously missing. He 
again repeated the appearances they had re¬ 
marked in the smuggler's open boat, intimating 
that a deed of violence had been there consum¬ 
mated. ,|.The girl's exclamation, when found 
on the beach, seeming to prove that Die assault 
which had been the cause of death, (whether by 
fire-arms, or what other means, did not yet ap- 
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pear,) had taken place on shore previous to the 
re-embarkation; it immediately occurred to 
Mr. Asklaw, that this being much the more 
serious charge of the two, it would be most 
desirable to go into this first; .because, could a 
case of murder be substantiated and brought 
home to the parties, the other accusation, 
though a much more complicated affair, was of 
infinitely minor importance. 

He therefore suggested that the young girl, 
who was in attendance, should be called in and 
examined as to her knowledge of the earlier 
part of these transactions, to which her excla¬ 
mation on the beach had referred. This pro¬ 
posal was acceded to by Sir North, and poor 
Lucy sent for. In the interval which followed, 
had all present, of every degree, not been too 
much occupied with their own concerns to 
remark George, fhe workings of his counte¬ 
nance, in his efforts to maintain his composure 
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during these moments of, to him, agonizing 
suspense^ would then have been construed as 
the struggles of a guilty conscience. 

After some little while the door opened, and 
Mrs. Jones only made her appearance. 1 
ask pardon. Sir North, for protruding myself, 
but ifs quite impossible that young person can 
make her testa7nent<, for she’s parfoctly histo¬ 
rical,*' 

It was urged by Mr. Spencer that she ought 
at least to be brought there, that they might 
themselves judge of the state in which she was; 
when George, with apparent effort, stepped 
forward to prevent it. It’s not the least ne¬ 
cessary, gentlemen, if you ’ll only give me leave 
to speak a moment.' She could only hang me 
if she came here, and I’d rather do that job for 
myself than owe it tq h^r handy-wo;;]|^. If I 
must know that my guilt is in her thoughts, 
let me in mercy think that she could not bring 
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her lip^ to utter it. If you 'll only hear me, I’ll 
tell you all. Nay, never fear," said^he to his 
companions, observing rather a murmur of 
alarm, ** I’m not going to peach about any 
of you; leave me alone to tdl what concerns 
myself alone. I know you all too well to think 
you’d make any difficulties about my twisting 
my own hempen cord—I know very well what 
you, too, are going to say, gentlemen," added 
he, turning to the bench, and persevering 
through an attempt to interrupt him from 
thence, “ you would advise me not to crimi¬ 
nate myself; but when a man has brought 
disgrace on an honest name, repaid the kind¬ 
ness of his kin with deceit, and behaved like 
a bloodthirsty savage in the presence of her 
he loved, why, the sooner he finishes his own 
business thb better, and the less he mixes 
up with his shameful end those dear ones for 
whom it would have been better that they had 
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never seen him.—111 out with it at once, with^ 
out more words,’' continued he in a firmer 
tone, and, after gulping down that emotion 
which swelled within his throat, ^^-’Twas 1 
that killed Churchill; it was all my own af¬ 
fair; these comrades had nought to do with 
it. I might not be minded, perhaps, to kill 

4 * 

*ir 

him outright, but I certainly did hate him with 
all my heart, and I fear my spirit yearned for 
his blood.” ^ 

“ One moment,” said Mr. Asklaw; “ (with 
your leave. Sir North,) I must remind you 
that you can be doing yourself no good by 
speaking in that tone: by making those de¬ 
clarations of furious hatred, you are giving 
your ^unhappy act the character of deliberate 
murder.” 

•« 

God forgive me then !” said €leofge; “ I 
would not willingly make myself out worse 
tljan I really am; not for my own sake, for my 
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sand is run, but for theirs who must share my 
shame, and to whom there will soon bought be 
left behind that was mine*but my bad name, 
which will stick to them long after theyVe 
tried hard to forget George-Darnell. I did 
not mean to say that I carried deadly weapons 
expressly to destroy him; but for many a long 
year that oaken staff, when ashore, has never 
been out of my gripe; I never had so much 
ado to keep k still as when 1 was nigh him. 
It may all be very wrong and unchristianlike, 
but when a lad has never had but one hope in 
the farthermost seas, and the darkest nights, 
and the roughest weather, it’s hard to be run 
down and capsized by a fair-weather punt, 
when he thinks he’s just got safe into that port 
to which his thoughts have always turned, as 
the needle to the pole.” 

Mr. Spencer, who was very jealous of any 
interference on the part of Mr. Asklaw with 
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what considered as his peculiar province, 
the whole conduct of this case, having already 
hfiiciated as counsel And judge, now took upon 
himself the department of clerk, and offered to 
take down this voluntary confession of George 
Darnell; and»when divested of those ebullitions 
of feeling, with which the first explanation was 
mixed up, and reduced, as he thought, to 
technical form, it contained an accurate account 
of all that part of which the reader is already 
aware: George's first meeting with Churchill on 
the cliff, the altercation, the blow, the subsequent 
conveyance of the wounded man to the cave on 

4 

the beach, and his having afterwards been car¬ 
ried aboard by the orders of Capt. Collett; 
but of anything which passed afterwards, (of 
which I hope the reader is also anxious to be 
informed,) he could add nothing certain. There 
had been such a oemfusion in jumping amid the 
dashing breakers aboard the lugger, from the 
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crowded boat, that neither the momSit, nor 

the manner, of Churchiirs end had been re- 

/ 

marked by him. It was possible that he tni^t'' 
have fallen the victim of a casual scuiHe, or. 
of a blow dealt in hostility by one of the crew; 
as the evidence of Capt. Scudd, as to the state 
of the coble, seemed to infer; or he might, as 
George had previously imagined, have been 
washed overboard by the breakers, his weak 
state preventing him from saving himself by 
taking effectual hold. But the only fact to 
which the confession could speak was, that 

I » 

upon drawing up the boat, he was nowhere to 
be found : a circumstance that, as the revenue 
cutter was directly after, through the darkness, 
discerned a-head, had failed to make even then 
a transient impression on the crew. 

The result of .this confession of George’s was 
not exactly as he had anticipated, to concen* 
trate upon himself all the blame; for it was 
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decided by Sir North, with the advice of his 

privy council,” which, as Mr. Asklaw, from 
'^lisagreement with^ the rest of the cabinet, 
had resigned, now consisted merely of Peter 
Spencer, that, connecting George^s statement 
with the evidence of Captain Scudd, he George, 
his confession having been duly signed, should 
stand committed to the county gaol, as a prin¬ 
cipal in the wilful murder of Churchill, and 
Captain Collett, and the rest of his boat’s crew, 
who had carried him aboard, as accessaries after 
the fact. 

As soon as this result was communicated 
to Lady Gayland, she occupied herself vin 
contriving how Lucy might most speedily, 
and with the least (Sscomfort, be restored 
to her friends, which was arranged without 
much difficulty. But she was afterwaffts pre¬ 
vented from fulfilling her promise, with which 
she accompanied the completion of this ar- 
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rangement^ ^^That she would herself "pay^ her 
a visit there.” For the next post brought let¬ 
ters summoning her to town on legal businell^ 
connected with her duty as executrix to Sir 
Joseph, and consequently abridged her intend¬ 
ed stay at Homscliif. But though she cannot 
accompany the reader there, and he must not 
expect to revisit Morden Bay in such gay 
society as the first time, or to find there as 
happy a home as in the second, yet once again 
for a short time he is requested to turn his 
attention towards Bankside Farm. 


VOL. II. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Few years have passed since brightly cross the way 
^Lights from each window shot the lengthened ra^^ 

And busy looks in every face were seen, 

Through the warm precincts of tlie reigning (^ueen. 
There fires, inviting, blazed; and all around 
Was beard the tinkling belFs seducing sound : 

The nimble waiters to that sound, from far, 

Sprang to the call, then hastened to the bar, 

M here a glad priestess of the temple swayed, 

The most obedient, and the most obeyed. CitAimL. 

And first, by the way, to stop at the little 
town of Mayton. The evening had begun to 

p 

close in on the day of the events described above, 
when the Widow Westbury, having, unfortu¬ 
nately, no guests to occupy her witliin, was 
standing at her front door, the somewhat nar¬ 
row threshold of which the ample expanse of 
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her spotl^ apron now more completely dUcd 
than when on Urst taking up that position, 
seven years back, she had been herself the 
most attractive sign to stray travellers on an 
idle afternoon to induce them> to slip in beside 
her. She had, as usual on such occasions, 
been looking listlessly up the street, and down 
the road, when, on turning her head again in 
the direction of the road leading from Ilorns- 
cliff, she was struck with the uncommon spec¬ 
tacle of two carriages crowded with persons, 
apparently both within and without, and at¬ 
tended by others on horseback, coming into 
town. One short hopeful vision she had time 
to form, of full bedrooms and an empty larder, 
before undeceived by observing that they were 
two hack chaise's, and, therefore, the regular 
undoubted allies of her powerful rival, the 
Angel, to which, of course, they therefore 
edged off. 

F 2 
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The Wklb|? Westbury was not an envious 
woman, but one pang she could not suppress 
at the exuberance of her rival^s good fortune, 
whilst her own house was literally empty, and 
she turned her head in the opposite direction, 
to avoid seeing the actual unloading. But she 
was as much surprised here as at what had 
met her view in the other direction. It was 
not market-day, and yet it could be no other 
than Farmer Darnell whom she beheld riding 
towards her, and pressing George's pony be¬ 
yond its natural speed. The first impression 
of pleasure which the Widow derived from 
recognising him was, however, as completely 
destroyed, as had been the half-formed hopes 
in the other direction, as soon as she made out 
the extraordinary state in which he arrived. 
His first words were, as he kicked ?fre pony 
towards the stable gateway. Hast seen her. 
Widow ? Hast heard anything on her ? Oh! 
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I'se lost'her^ she's gone! She's kidnapped 
from us.'' 

What’s fashed about, George? tell us, 

hinny. Is't cart mare’s lost, that ye’re come 

» 

ont’ galloway?” 

^^The cart mare, indeed! she might gang 
and be d—d, for what I'd fash myself about the 
likes of she. But I ax yer pardon, Widow. 
It’s na th’ time for a sinfu’ mon to tak’ to pro¬ 
fane swearing, when he’s in sair trouble as I am 
now. What cared I for hard toimes, for rot 
i’ th’ docks, or blight i’ th' crops, so long as I 
had but her, my own pet lamb, my pride, and 
my joy—my little Lucy ?” 

“ And sure there won't be any harm come to 
Miss Lucy, then ?” asked the Widow. 

Harm ! 1 trust in mercy, none. But I’se 
sair flayed aboot her,” replied he, in language 
that would have been hardly intelligible to any 
but indigenous ears, his provincialism being, as 
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is often obi&sAipd to be the case, redoubled by 
excitement.^ And only to think now that I 
slept 80 sound all through t' night, when may 
be she was struggling with them as have spraiU 
ed her away from us. But I made sartain 
sure \he were at her aiint^s, ^ere she had 
boided the night afore; but when morning 
came, and it were noised about that there hod 
been some fasheous doings on t’ beach, 1 took 
galloway and rode down to sister Alicea's, and 
when I fooun' my poor darling child had never 
bin there, 1 were clean demented, and did not 
ken which way to gang, but as all t^ turnpikes 
come through Mayton, I thought I’d may be 
hear some tidings of her here; and I’ve lossen a 
good hour, for 1 thought to comet*the gainest 
way straight by the salt-marshes—and t’ gallo¬ 
way was matched to get me throughf, as he was 
like to be—^being o’er small to bear me, even 
on canny groond.” 
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Apd if you haven’t /beea bo|^gi^ aijd are 
quite dripping wet up to your waist!'* inter- 
rupted the Widow—“Come in, Richard, I’ll 
see and get you some tidings, and make you 
comfortable the while.” 

V 

“ Comfort replied Richard, conteniptu- 
ously ; “ comfort { and where’s the comfort 
ever like to visit me again, but in the sight 
of my child ?’* 

“ But step in a wee bit, and tell me all 
about it, while Joe gives a feed to the gallo¬ 
way, for he’s clean done at present. Is’t 
alone she *s missing ?” 

“ No: George never corn’d back neither; 
but I don’t count much about that, for he’s 
a messmate about in these parts; and he said 
maybe he shouldn’t return last night. But 
Painter Churchill wasn’t to be found neither.” 

“ Richard, I’d my misgivings when you 
took that man home with you from here, that 
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no good Would come of it: he's just the sort 

i. 

of soft-spoken chap to take with a young girl. I 
wish it mayn'^t be along with he that she's off.’’ 

What, Widow ! my own Lucy, that's 
come of docent folk, and all along been used 
to have a good roof-top over her head, and 
bide where she was known and looked up to; 
she to bemean herself to give up all and follow 
a vagabonu stroller, of her own free mind! 
that's the least crediblest surmise of all. 
Hark! what's that ere chap saying about 
George Darnell?” overhearing the voices of 
those who were already circulating in the 
street that it was George Darnell who had 
been brought there in a chaise, on his way 
to the county gaol. This, when explained, 
was sure to be a bitter aggravation of the 
troubles of Farmer Darnell, who ha? always 
loved his nephew better than any thing else 
in the world, except her whom he was then 
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seeking; but the first impression made on 
him by this news was only, that somehow 
or another it must be connected with the 
absence of Lucy; and acting upon the idea, 
he strode across to the Angol, to inform him- 
self, without stopping to ask any farther par¬ 
ticulars, or to listen to the Widow’s request 
that he wouldn’t show himself at “ t’other 
house” in that unsightly gait. He was how¬ 
ever much shocked, when, upon first desiring 
to be shown to tieorge Darnell, a difficulty 
was made by the constables in whose custody 
he was, upon the ground that it was not 
usual to allow any communication with a 
prisoner who was on his way to gaol on so 
grave a charge as murder. This objection 
being at last sqrmounted, and the Farmer ad¬ 
mitted to George by one of the constables, 
his parental anxiety again superseding every 
other feeling, he blurted out, “ Sad job in- 

F 5 
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deed, Cleorge! but feyther before uncle, after - 

» 

aU. Hast seen her ? Hast heard on her P'' 

George, wW> could make every allowance 

for any one, father or not, considering Lucy 

before every thing else in the world, also forgot 

for the moment his own dreadful situation, 

in the pleasure he felt in dissipating his uncle's 

fear for his daughter, by informing him of 

her safety, and that her return home might 

speedily be expected. After this explanation, 

* 

the more painful task remained, of detailing 
to his uncle the particulars of the awful 
situation in which he had involved himself. 
In the whole course of his life, George had 
never known what it was to offend his uncle. 
Many faults he had certainly committed from 
his earliest childhood, and scrapes he had 
got into with his aunt and others about the* 
house; but his uncle had always rather 
taken his part on these occasions; that in> 
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dul^nce towards venia). errors^ the result of 

n 

a disposition not over-strict for himself| and 
consequently easy for others, coniirnied 

by his strong partiality for his nephew. , I'his 
only made it more painful to George to have 
to break to him the dreadful crime with which 
he was now charged; of all the circumstances 
connected with which he gave him a faithful 
account. 

Richard Darnell wished, if possible, not to 
increase the anguish which he saw his nephew 
suffered in the relation, but his own disap¬ 
pointment would break through his endeavours 
to make the least of it. 

It’s a baddish piece of work indeed, 
George,” he said; that must be confessed. I 
hope and trust you may be gettin^ well quit 
"on’t, and you’re not to doubt that we—that is, 
I-—will do all in my power to help you. But to 
think, George, how little I would have guessed 
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that the first sorrow I ever had about my poor 
child should be of your making; I that always 
looked forward to your keeping her out of 
harm^s way when I should be gone to my long 
rest; and that it should be you brought her 
among all that unseemly society ! But I will 
not say now, how far I’d pushed my hopes 
that sometime the name of Darnell might be 
left to share atween you two in peacfi and 
l^nour; but to think that, through you, it 
should fall ^ut that my own innocent child 
should have been gaped at by the gentlefolk 
as a wanton one, the tramping follower of a 
band of unlawful ruffians !” 

‘‘ Don’t, I pray you, uncle,” said George, 
“ don’t; no more o’ that; it’s just the light 
in which I ’ve been turning it over all this day 
and night, and you can't any how^put that 
stronger in words than I've had it in my 
thoughts; only from you it hurts me more, 
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for it comes, I know, strange to Richard Dar- 
ndl to say an unkind word when his back's 
not up: and of myself you never^id yet. 

The dialogue was here interrupted by the 
head constable, ‘^Come, gentlemen, the chaise 
be readyin the phrase of the minions of the 
law, any one becoming a gentleman who is 
consigned to their custody on any charge, 
howeVer trivial or flagrant. 

The other prisoners, who had been stowed 
in different apartments, were then brought 

I 

out, and, upon seeing them, and particularly 
recognizing Kit Collett again, Richard Darnell, 
wliosc fears immediately turned to the breeze 
all this would raise at home, though anxious 
to avoid, of his own accord, giving George 
any farther pain, could not •help saying: 
“ Lord! Lord i George, to think how my 
Missus will fash herself when she hears tell how 
you brought a ruffian like that ere to sit aside 
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her and break her bread I I shall have a bad 
time of it with her, George, all along of you; 
and if this beanH the very spot where I seed 
you off from last time! That were another 
guess voyage you were a«bound on then, 
George: and who kens but I may have been 
sUmmut to blame myself? If I’d gi’en you 
some o’ that good counsel your aunt said you 
needed, and had been a bit more minded what 
I was after myself, who knows? But good 
b’ye, George,” added he, as his nephew was 
put into the chaise, “ you’ll be gettin’ through 
yet, I’se sure,” 

And, with a heavier heart, though with 
somewhat a steadier head than when he last 
saw George drive off from the Angel, poor 

f 

Richard Daftiell returned to the Queen’s 
Head. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

0*er all within, the lady-hostess rules, 

Her bar she governs, and her kitchen schools; 

To every guest the appropriate speech is made, 

And every duty with disunction paid, 

* 

Why do you keep alone. 

Of sorriest fancies your companions making? 

Using tliose thoughts which should indeed have died 
With them they think on. Shakspeare. 

In the mean time there had been an arrival 
at the Queen’s Head. At the desire of Lady 
Gayl^nd, Lucy Darnell had been sent as far as 
May ton, in Sir North’s pony-phaeton, accom¬ 
panied by her own maid, Mam’selle Angehque, 
or Angel-leek, as Mrs. Jones called her. 
Lucy’s companion was a gay-hearted, good- 
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humoured little Parisian girl, recently 
ported by her mistress; and she thought she 
best accomplished the purpose for which she 
was sent, and whiled away the tedium of the 
'vv&y» by singing .to her in succession scraps of 
little French chansons ; and occasionally, when 
Lucy seemed most depressed, assuring her in a 
tone of sympathy, but half in Fnglish, half 
in French, both equally unintelligible to her to 
whom it was addressed, that she was to take 
** courage,'^ for that it was impossible they . 
could ever be so cruel as to hang a sijoli gar- 
•fOn de contrabandist^'* as that amour ^ whom 
she had seen pass the windows. 

In thic opinion she was more kind and cour¬ 
teous than sincere ; for .though George was a 
line, handsome, well-made lad, he certainly at 
no time, and least of all then, accurately an-* 
swered the definition of the sort*of roan a 
French girl frequently styles “ un armur^ Sir 
North's coachman had found, that though the 
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Wjdow Westbury'^s ale sometimes, for the time 
being, got the better of memory, memory was 
always in favour of making another attack 
upon it, and therefore he drov^^ straight, with¬ 
out asking any questions, to the Queens's Head* 
Mrs. W*estbury having found out who the two 
ladies were, met Richard Darnell on his return 
with one of her sweetest smiles, “ And what do 
you think I’ve got for you now 

But Richard, who was not at that moment 

I* 

in the most amiable frame of mind towards his 
hostess, from the compunctious • recollections 
which his parting with George had awakened, 
only replied, making straight for the stable, 
It’s of nae use now. Widow, I ’ll not tak’ 
a drop of aught you’ve gotten, or touch 
aught you could give till 1 ’ve seen my child 
again.” 

“And wh^t if it should be just your child 
herself I’ve got to o'ffer you ?” 

“ What I what, Lucy ?” and Richard Dar- 
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nelly pushing past the Widow, rushed into the 
front parlour, when, upon finding her, the sud¬ 
den transition from despondency had a most 
powerful effect upon him. His athletic frame 
actually shook with agitation, and he blubber¬ 
ed outright, whilst he buried his.daughter in 
his capacious arms. 

At this esttraordinary spectacle, even Mam'- 
selle Angelique was not a little touched, 
though still more astonished at what she 
thought a wonderful natural phenomenon, and 
lifting up her hands in amazement, unmixed 
however with ridicule, exclaimed, Mon»J)ieu! 
mon Dieu! que le$ ours de ce pays^ci jouent ie 
grand sentiment r 

The widow having followed our friend into 
the room, was very anxious, as it was rather 
late, that they should stay there all might; but 
the Farmer would not hear of it. ^ 

It’s all very well. Widow ; I am always 
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i^eeable^ you know, when I'm by myself, but 
this is my child, whom I *ve only just gettin'' 
back out o^ the hands of the Philistines, as my 
Missus would speak it, and home's the most 
seemly place for the likes o’ she; and besides, 
Anne, you know this house wouldn’t be altogi- 
ther quite entirely fitting like, you understand." 

This being said in a manner that was quite 
intelligible to the hostess^ as conveying a nega¬ 
tive of her proposal, she bestirred herself with 
real zeal to procure them a conveyance home- 
wards, which was speedily obtained in the 
shape of a taxed cart; and Angelique, after 
kissing Lucy on^ both cheeks with the fervour 
of an old friend, prepared to resume her seat 
in the phaeton, attended by the coachman 
alone, and whom she treated, on her return, to 
the same scraps of the same little vaudeville 

V 

airs," to wliich he occasionally ventured to 
attempt a somewhat incongruous accompani- 
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ment; Mrs. Westbury's ale having made such 

a breach in his habitual respectful deference 

for the steward'^s room, as would have been 

*« 

resented by any other member of that upper 
house, but which the light-hearted French girl 
easily put up with, as adding to the amuse¬ 
ment of the moment. 

In the mean time the Farmer, with one arm 
guiding the reins, and the other still round his 
recovered treasure, partly as if to be sure he 
should not again lose her, and partly to save her 
delicate limbs from some of the dislocating ef¬ 
fects of this rough conveyance, pursued his way 
homeward. And if we once see him safe, we will 
promise that the story shall not linger long there 
at present; for Mrs. Darnell, it may be ima¬ 
gined, had not been rendered more compa¬ 
nionable by all the late events, and^cthough her 
fault-finding disposition had been so long used 
to pick out petty errors, as not to be able at 
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dnce to stretch itself so as to comprehend the 
enormity of George’s present* offences, yet, per¬ 
haps, she ^ was more intolerable when perpetu¬ 
ally fishing for minor accompanying griev¬ 
ances, which would have escaped the other par¬ 
ties, in the overpowering disgrace of George’s 
approaching trial. 

But Mrs. Darnell was, as her husband had 
% 

anticipated, particularly indignant upon a ruf- 

fiah like Collett having sat at her board. 

‘‘ Only to think, if he’d slept here too 1 as 

Richard was daft enough to\ask him; it’s 

just of a ^iece wi’ all the rest.^’ And in 

sucecssmn, “ George’s having left Lucy oh the 

shore alone of such a night, to catch her death 

of cold, and spoil all her clothes; and Lucy 

having been never minded that she’d lost her 

0 

bonnet there, and having come home at last 
with that queer Frenchified things instead.; 
and Richard, when he returned from Mayton, 
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having left George's pony behind, and Joe 
Hostler having broken his knees in bringing 
him over the next day —all these were enu- 
merated, and each in turn pronounced to be 
“just of a piece- wi’ all the rest.” The'effect 
of all this upon her husband was to make him 
enter into a warm and angry defence of him¬ 
self upon points on which, if the contrite feel¬ 
ings with which he had returned from Mayton 
had been sustmned, he would' undoubtedly 
have pleaded guilty, and sued "for mercy.* 


The peril* in ^hich *Lucy had ^l&tely. been, 
and the alarm which that peril had occasioned 
to her father, had left so strong an impression 
on the minds of both as to draw forth more 
than ever their mutual feelings of affection, and 
to multiply more than ever little offices of 
attachment on one side, and .protection on the 
other: th^re never was a better daughter or 
a kinder father. For many days after Lucy's 
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return, Richard Darnell could not bear, without 
uneasiness, to see her stray beyond the garden 
gate; and when he went out to hfs work,, (die 

V 

employed almost all the time, till she saw 
him come back, in devising and arranging his 
choicest comforts, and endeavouring how to 
welcome him homb with his favourite little 
indulgences. The result of ail this was, that 
Mrs. Darnell very soon reckoned them a useless 

I 

pair of idle do^nonghts; and after many vain 

attempts to propitiate her mother on that head, 

Lucy finding that^her present:e seeme^ only 

to open an additional ground of dispute, the 

0 

eftect of these altercations between, her parents 

7 

was to drive her more from home, to seek 
comfort,' where she never sought it in vain, in 
the society of her aunt. From this in itself 
she could derive nothing but.benefit; but it is 

I 

matter of doubt^ whether she, in her present 
frame of mind, was the better for those soHiary 
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rambles by which these interviews were neces- 
sarily both preceded and f<iilowe|i. » 

, During the course of lier short acquaintance 
^th Churchill, she^ had, she harj^#ime^^h^ 
been led gradually to think of him mori with 

* If 

anxious deference due to a superior being, 

than'Srith the easy consciousness of equality. 

This feeling, since the melancholy thoughts 

that he was noigr' tio more, ^adf hallowed the 

memory of theip inter^y^e, hltd increased in 

intensity to av o^ee jtftcountittg^to^ retrerence, 

almost to adofationy' and^^with would 

* 

have shrunk from mixing any alloy of fe¬ 
minine tenderness; whilst, on the other hand, 


the shame that George, her cousin, the*^ play¬ 
mate of her infantine years, should have so 
fallen, was mix^ up with the deepest anxiety 

for his impending fate, constantly recurring,^ 

* > 

and as constantly checked by the idea that 
its indulgence was an injury to GhurchiU's 
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tnnirdered shade, whom her excited imagina¬ 
tion often pi^tureii^ to be hanging about *her 


in these much-loved spots in her ramies, 

^ * * 

together so'^^lately visited. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

a 

Better be with the dead < 

Whom we to gain our place have-sent to peace. 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In cestless ecstasy. ^ ^ ^ Shakspeare. 

Ilow many pine in want and dungeon glooms,' 

Shut from the common air, and common use 

Of their own limbs! Thomson. 

« 

It has often struck nie» that though < it is 
said» in answer to the question^ whom does 
time gallop withal ?—with a thief to the gallows, 
for, though he goes as softly as foot can fall, 
he thinks himself too soon there yet, if 
there is a course which time has to run, whidi 
should^ if possible, be shortened,^ it is that 
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elongated period which, in the greater part 
of this kingdom, has often to be passed be¬ 
tween the commitment of a prisoner and his 

I 

trial. In mapj cases nine months may elapse 

—^nine weary months elapse before those whose 

trials ultimately end in acquittal, can be 

restored to their family; and of thole "ttrho 

^ # 

are committed, how large a proportion are 
afterwards proved to have been innocent ? or 
rather, if you please, not proved to be guilty ? 
With the numberless law reforms, previously 
deemed visionary and impossible, which the 
last few years have seen actually put in prac¬ 
tice, it is not likely that this evil should long 
be allowed to continue. How the alteration 
is to be effected, or by what separation of 
the civil and criminal functions of the judges 
the courts of law at Westminster Hall could 
still continue open during the terms, as they 
are now required to be, and yet commissions 

G 2 
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for the dispatch of criminal justice be issued 
to the country,—^must be left to more expe¬ 
rienced heads than mine to determine. But 
the evil of the want of some such arrange¬ 
ment is not confined alone to that one, in itself 
sufficient, of an innocent man chancing to be 
detained whilst those seasons have almost re¬ 
volved during which he should have supported 

f 

his family by his labour; but it is also not rare 
that the tendency to crime, which might be 
epidemic before, is rendered so much more viru¬ 
lent by contagion, that he who went in a petty 
offender, whether acquitted that time or not, 
comes out a confirmed criminal; and even on 
the giiilty, on whom certain punishment must 
be done, how much of the benefit of that ex¬ 
ample, which is the sole object of punish¬ 
ment, is destroyed by its not being speedy 
as well as certain! In this age, celebrated 
above all its other peculiarities for the rapid 
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succession of fresh sensations, what crime, how- 
ever atrocious, can fix the attention of tlie 
public for nine long months ? A. rural Burke, 
oi\a provincial Bishop, is examined upon a 
charge, which the infamous notoriety of the 
first has identified with his name, both as 
a noun and a verb. The London journals 
teem with the fullest accounts, headed with 
the most inviting particulars of the most re- 
volting details. Nine montlis, perhaps, elapse, 
and he dies, without confession, is hanged 
and dissected, and all in three lines of thi; 
smallest type in an obscure corner of the 
fourth page of the same newspaper. Here the 
benefit of the example is lost, and nobody can 
tell exactly why. The interval that has elapsed 
is rarely blamed for it. Nobody out of pri¬ 
son holds the stop-watch for him that is within. 
I remember, some years back, a fashionable 
offender, whose name was in every body'^s 
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mouth at the time, being sentenced to five 

years’ confinement in-gaol; his liberation 

was, at length, announced in the papers. It 
became the subject of conversation. No one 
could believe that any how he could have 
stayed his whole time, and bets were made and 
lost upon the utter impossibility of the fact. 
And yet, though to those who had ‘‘ thus doft 
the world aside, and bid it pass,” and had kept 
no count of time, the fact seemed impossible, to 
the individual himself, how endless had seemed 
the early snail-like creeping days, how tedious 
the last lingering hours! , 

But though the first part of these reflections 
were meant for the benefit of my friend George, 
whom we left on his way to the county gaol, 
the last seem exclusively devoted to the reader, 
and as, perhaps, he may think beings longer 
detained by them as cruel as would be George’s 
protracted confinement, I hasten to the week 
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preceding the one in which the Assizes wer( 
to be held. 

The time of George’s confinement had not 
extended at all near to the full period to which, 
if his offence had happened at a different mo¬ 
ment, it might have stretched; but was within 
the average length previous to trial. Still it 
had been long enough to work a considerable 
effect upon his feelings, which were naturally 
good; and with a strongly reviving anxiety 
that his existence might be preserved, came a 
steadfast purpose, if his prayer should be 
granted, to lead a new life. He had passed, as 
usual, much of his day in solitary meditation, 
when one evening the door of his cell was 
opened by the turnkey, who ushered in a re¬ 
spectable-looking gentleman, dressed in black, 
whom the gaoler proposed to leave alone with 
George, saying, as he went out, ‘*You may 
speak your mind freely to this gemman; he’s 
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come to sarve you in a professional pint^ and 

# 

he ‘never meddles but where there’s a chance ; 
he’s not one of them carrion beaks, as wc calls 
those who hover about them who are as safe 
bespoke as if they were already doomed.” 

The professional gentleman, when left alone 
Avith George, proceeded to tell him, that from 
the examination he had already made into his 
case, he thought it by no means a bad one. 
The worst point was the confession he had 
been foolish enough to make and sign; but he 
was in hopes that there were informalities and 
illegalities in the terms of that confession which 
would at once prevent its being recorded as 
evidence, and therefore also prevent his being 
obliged to have recourse to a last expedient, 
which he hinted he thought he had in his 
power, to procure his acq^uittal. “ But/’ added 
he, ‘‘ you may depend upon it that, if you are 
only sincere with me, every possible pains shall 
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be taken, for I ahi directed to spare no ex¬ 
pense.” 

“ But I beg you will spare it, though,” said 
(xeorge, “I’m not going to have the hard- 
earned savings of my poor uncle squandered 
to save such a prodigal as I have been.” 

“ I beg your pardon, but it is not from 
your uncle I have received those directions. 
No part of the costs will fall on him.” 

“ On whom then ? for I Ve not a stiver to 
give you, if that’s your hope.” 

“ I am not at liberty to explain farther,” 
replied the solicitor. “ But it is sufficient for 
you to know, that I do not intend any demand 
on you, and am myself quite easy on the sub< 
ject. With respect to your uncle, the only 
communication I have had with him has been 
on the subject of liis daughter’s testimony. 
She was subpoenaed on the other side, but 
from the conversation 1 had during iny visit' to 

6 5 
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your uncle, I thought her testimony was so 
likely to be favourable to you, that, upon hear¬ 
ing this, her previous distress was changed to 
eagerness on the subject; and she now ex¬ 
presses perfect readiness to come forward.**' 

“ Bless her! does she indeed ?” said George, 
“ and to speak in my behalf! A word from her 
cannot fail to do me good : it must tell with 
every one." 

After this they proceeded more in detail to 
arrange the particulars of the defence. The 
same professional gentleman had, as he told 
George, been to Bankside Farm, and upoir ex¬ 
pressing there the same anonymous commis¬ 
sion to spare no expense in the defence, Lucy 
knew not to whom she could trace, at the same 
time, the will and the power so to act, except, 
perhaps, to the Lady who had been so 4ind to 
her at tiornscliiF Abbey. 

The evening preceding the day of trial at 
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length arrived. This was, as usual on such 
occasions, fixed for Friday, as was consi¬ 
derately explained to George by the turnkey, 

# 

that he might have four^and-twenty hours 
more to prepare, in case of any awkward re¬ 
sult, as murderers must die within eight-and- 
forty hours of conviction; and, as Sunday does 
not count, they, by this arrangement, gain one 
day more. 

Lucy came into the town on that evening, 
accompanied by her father, and also by her 
aunt, who had upon this occasion made the 
effort to leave a home from which she had never 
stirred for many years, conceiving it to be her 
duty to support her beloved niece thrpugh this 
painful trial, and knowing that, if she did not 
go, her sister-in..law would have thought she 

t 

must: and Alice was aware that her mother's 
presence must inevitably be the source of addi¬ 
tional, though unintentional, torment to Lucy; 
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It was settled, that on no account would it be 
proper for Lucy to visit George in prison, even 
if her character of witness would not have pre¬ 
vented her from obtaining admission; but 
Alice Darnell, by the indulgence of the go¬ 
vernor of the prison, had a long interview 
with her unfortunate nephew, and, as. he ex¬ 
pressed himself, it was from that alone that 
he had derived the only true consolation of 
which he had for long partaken. But , poor 

Alice’s efforts to maintain her composure be¬ 
fore him, combined with the unusual exertion 
which the whole expedition had occasion¬ 
ed her, had so shattered her already broken 
spirits, t^at she was utterly unequal to ac¬ 
company her niece to court next morning, 
and it was with her father alone, that Lucy 
attended there. 

The Grand Jur}^ had, the day before, found 
a “ true bill” against George Darnell for “ wil- 
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ful murder;*’ and against Christopher Collett, 
and three other of the smugglers, as accessa¬ 
ries after the fact; and had thrown out the 
bills against the others. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Are you acquainted with the difference 

That holds the present question in the court ? 

Is not this the boy redeemed from death? 

SllAKSPEAKE. 

Can the sea yield up its dead alive ? 

The Judge took his seat on the bench at 
nine o'clock: on one side of him was the high- 
sheriff, and on the other sat an acquaintance of 
the sheriff’s, a fair-haired good-looking young 
man, who seemed a silent but apparently an in¬ 
terested spectator of all the proceedings ;^nd to 
him the Judge turned frequently during what 
followed, making easy courteous remarks, occa- 
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sionally in A tone of levity which perhaps did not 
quite become the person from whom they ema¬ 
nated, or the occasion on which they were ex¬ 
pressed : nor did they seem to be particul^ly 
acceptable to him to whom they were address¬ 
ed, for he very faintly re-echoed his Lordship^s 
chuckling accompaniment to his own plea¬ 
santry. 

The prisoners having heen placed at the har, 
and the pleadings having been opened from his 
first brief by Mr. Spencer, a proceeding which 
in any hands always seems calculated to make 
the matter a thousand times more unintelligible 
to a simple-minded jury, the case was stated 
by a senior counsel, whose practice was so ex¬ 
clusively confined to the criminal court, that it 
was said of him, by the witlings below him, 
“ that he never took any daily exercise but on 
the rope^alk.'* The first witness then called 
was Lucy Darnell. This was an awful mo- 
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ment for poor George, when on stlch an occa¬ 
sion he heard that name shouted in the court 
by the crier, and taken up by the javelin- 

Except that one moment when, as he was 
brought back handcuffed, he had met her half 
distracted on the beach, he had not seen her 
since they parted in anger before the cavc- 
And now, as she appeared at this summons and 
mounted the elevated witness-box, a murmur of 
admiration ran through the court, so little did 
her appearance coincide with what any one who 
had not seen her, had formed to themselves 
as their idea of the sort of girl who was likely 
to be mixed up in a transaction of this kind. 
The effect was universal. Even the old Judge 
expressed his favourable feelings in rather too 
lively a sally to the fair young maflf^ beside 
him. Mr. Bailey senior, the leading counsel 
for the prosecution, altered his usual address to 
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persons in her situation^ of “ my good girl,” 
into Miss Darnell.” Tutored as she had 
been by her aunt, and determined as she was 
not to cast her eyes to the bar, Lucy got 

r 

through all the first questions tolerably well, 

interspersed as they were with repeated desires 

from Mr. Bailey, that she would raise her 

voice,” and ‘‘ lift up her head,” and “ look at 

my Lord and the gentlemen of the jury;” and 

at length, interrupted by a request, conveyed 

by him in an unusually courteous manner, that 

she would remove her bonnet,—a suggestion 

offered to him who made it by a learned bro- 

■ 

thcr, who, from where he sat, could not see her 
face,—she chose rather to comply at once with 
this request, than to make any difficulties, and 
in consequence, the graceful contour of her face 
and throat, except where partially concealed 
by the luxuriant clusters of her fine light- 
brown hair, became visible to all. This was 
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followed by another of those general murmurs 
of approbation peculiarly remarked in courts of 
justice, because, perhaps, there least of all 
they ought to find vent. 

To all the first questions, as, What’s your 
name ?” ‘‘ Where do you live ?'” What is 
your father ?” ** Do you know George Dar¬ 
nell “ Did you know a person of the name 
of Churchill ?” ‘‘ Do you remember the even¬ 
ing of the 19th of the month of — ?” the 
reader will readily have anticipated her an¬ 
swers, and they were given,with the same faci¬ 
lity, which any of my readers themselves, if 

« 

they have paid courteous attention to these 
pages, could have replied. But when it came 
to the act in question, and she was required to 
speak accurately to the blow given, old Bailey 
and his young witness no longer pulled so well 
together. She having stated that she was so 
far off at the time, that she could not speak 
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positively as to anything more than seeing the 
deceased fall: it was then again, Gome, my 
good girl, you must try and recollect yourself.’’ 
For Mr. Bailey, perhaps, suspecting that there 
was a flaw in George’s confession, was very 
anxious to have it confirmed on this point. At 
last, not being able to weather this difliculty, 
he was provoked to say, Come, my good 
girl, if the deceased Churchill had been your 
sweetheart, instead of the prisoner at the bar, 
I think this is not exactly the sort of* evidence 
you would have given.” At this, one of the 
prisoner’s counsel, who had been affecting to 
take notes, but who was, in fact, sketching 
the witness’s profile on a scrap of paper before 
him, finding his avocation interrupted by the 
flood of tears which burst from her at this un¬ 
just remark, addressed the Judge, saying, ‘‘ My 
Lord, my learned friend forgets this is his own 
witness.” The Judge was, for a moment, pre- 
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vented from replying, by the amusement he 
seemed to experience from the fair young man 
beside him, who probably, from being easily 
excited, and unused to the decorum required 
in courts of justice, had started up, as if to 
resent the insult offered to the young person, 
to whose testimony he had throughout been 
very attentive. His Lordship smiled for a 
moment, and then phlegmatically said, 

“ Mr. Bailey, you may as well not persevere 
in these remarks.’' 

As soon as the poor witness was sufficiently 
composed to be enabled to go on with her 
testimony, she was farther interrogated with 
respect to the deceased, his habits and charac¬ 
ter, and whether he was likely to provoke 
offence. To all of which she replied warmly 
and fervently in his favour. The e^fllmination 
in chief being concluded, the junior sketching 
counsel on the other side would have pro- 
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ceeded to ask her some questions, but, as the 
solicitor for the defence had complied with the 
directions to spare no expense, he had engaged 
Mr. Serjeant Leaderly, who had then been 
pleading in the other court, and having just 
been summoned, the consequence was, an im¬ 
mense bustle and rustling of silk gowns, and 
many obtrusive heads were somewhat roughly 
tapped by the javelin-men, to make room for the 
learned Serjeant, and at length he arrived, and 
took his place on the seat immediately under 
the bench, when the Judge handed over a paper 
to him, with, 

Take a sandwich, brother I^eaderly; they 
have been sent me by my learned brother in 
the other court. I suppose, as they are huvg 
beef, he thought the venue ought to lie here; 
at any rate, 1 can’t deny that he'^s on the ciml 
side now,**’ chuckling audibly, and turning round 
to the fair young man for applause, who, by 
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the constrained expression of his countenance, 
seemed to think that the ermine and the toga, 
no more than grey hairs, became a fool and a 
jester. 

Mr. Serjeant Leaderly, mumbling his sand¬ 
wich the while, and turning over the folios of 
his brief, at length began: 

My good girl, you knew the deceased 
(what’s his name?) Churchill; did he ever 
himself follow the nautical calling ?” 

« Sir 

Was he involved in these smuggling trans¬ 
actions himself?” 

I believe not. Sir.” 

What was his habit while he resided in 
your house ?” 

His habit vras to walk out with me, when¬ 
ever mother would let him.” 

Yes, yes, 1 dare say; but I don’t mean 
that.—Did he ever wear a short round-cut 
jacket 
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I can't remember that he ever did.” 

0 

Will you undertake to say that he never, 
did wear a short round-cut jacket 
“ No, I cannot.” 

Will you pretend to deny that he ever 
did wear a short round-cut jacket 

“ No; I cannot say positively that he never 
did.” 

The turn of this examination having so little 
to do with the previous course of the trial, of 
which Mr. Serjeant Lcaderly had not heard a 
word, surprised several. And one or two brief¬ 
less juniors who were sitting together, whispered, 
“ A short round-cut jacket! What can 
Leaderly be driving at ? Spencer, that's you 
he’s describing. Spencer, that must be a cut 
at you.” 

** No,” retorted the other, it's the reverse 
of a cut at Spencer, for he seems to think 
thereby to hang a tail.” 

But Leaderly, perhaps, not having had 
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time to do more than ascertain that this VfSiS a 
principal mtness for the prosecution, and think¬ 
ing it his business to discredit her, evidently 
somehow imagined he had made a point, and he 
continued, 

“ Then do you mean to tell me, Lucy Dar¬ 
nell, that you cannot answer my (Question simply 
and decidedly, yes or no 
I cannot say positively.” 

“ Oh ! you cannot say positively. We must 
try somehow, and bring you to the point; you 
will recollect you are on your oath, or is that a 
fact you do recollect 

Yes, Sir, certainly,” said Lucy, mildly but 
firmly. 

At this moment a messenger from the other 
court whispered, from behind the railing, to 
Mr. Serjeant Leaderly, that the^ important 
cause of Scurry versus Waitfort was just railed 
on; upon which the Serjeant, nodding apart,, said, 
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Aod being upon your oath, which, it ap¬ 
pears, you do recollect, you mean to tell 
my lord and the gentlemen of the jury, that 
YOU cannot recollect whether Churchill either 
did or did not ever wear a short round-cut 
jacket ?” 

“No, I cannot, indeed/' 

“ My Lord, 1 shall ask the witness no farther 
questions,'” said the Serjeant, with the self-satis¬ 
fied air of a man who had settled the whole 
business; and gathering up his papers into his 
bag, and with the same rustling of silk gown 
and tapping of intervening heads, he made his 
exit. And this was all the benefit George de¬ 
rived from the first lawyer on the circuit hav¬ 
ing been engaged in his behalf. 

At this period of the trial the Judge inter- 
fered. He was, or he would never have been 

on the bench, barring that one defect, an un- 

► - 
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fortunate incontinence ,of waggery, a very 
quick-sighted person as to the weak points in a 
cause; and when he could exercise the power 

I 

of retention upon the flow of his pleasantry 
till a fitting occasion, he was an excellent judge. 
He said, ‘‘ Gentlemen of the jury, I don’t think 
this will do at all. It don't appear clear that 
the body of this unfortunate gentleman was 
ever found. Now, Lucy Darnell, listen to me; 
don’t distress yourself. I am not going to ask 
you any question which need have that eflect. 
It appears that you knew this Churchill very 
well, and therefore would have been able to 
recognize him however changed. Now don’t 
turn your head away, nobody’s going to 
frighten you; look at me, and answer my ques¬ 
tion. When was the last time you saw 
Churchill, dead or alive^ 

As the Judge finished his question, Lucy, 
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preparing to answer it, raised her eyes in the 
direction she had been desired; a ray of sun¬ 
shine, through the sky-light above, fell full upon 
the countenance of the fair young man on the 
bench; and Lucy, uttering a piercing scream, 
dropped lifeless at the bottom of the witness- 
box. The impression which had produced this 
sudden effect was, that the person befefire her 
was no other than Churchill, and though some- 
w'hat changed in many respects from the state 
in which she had lately known him, yet still 
gazing on her with the same fond interest which 
his countenance had expressed on the night 
on which they last had been parted.—It cer¬ 
tainly was Churchill, or rather Lord Gastleton, 
she then beheld. 

It was thought best for her recovery to 
remove her from the court, though no one 
guessed the cause of this emotion, which was 

H 2 
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attributed to the severe discipline, in the shape 
of cross examination, to which she had been 
subjected; and as no one besides Lord Castle- 
ton suspected that his living apparition had 
produced this powerful eflGect, he, without any 
danger of enlightening them on that subject, 
to which he was still averse, speedily after¬ 
wards himself left the court. The reader 
will foresee George's acquittal, from the turn 
which the Judge'^s examination had taken, 
because, however the matter might have 
been for a time involved in mystery from the 
confused nature of the depositions taken by 
Mr. Spencer, upon enquiry it turned out, 
that there was no proof of any murder having 
been actually committed, from any dead body 
having been discovered. We shall therefore 
take the liberty of inviting the reaSer also to 
leave the court, as what has been recorded 
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was only so far as was thought necessary for 
the progress of the story, and with no ambition 
of broaching a paraphrase of the celebrated 
“ Causes Celebres” of a neighbouring country ; 
and still less with the bad taste of attempting 
a parody of our own. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


’Twas strange: in youth, all action, and all life, 
Burning for pleasure, not averse from strife. 

Woman—the field—the ocean—all that gave 
Promise of gladness, peril of a grave. 

In turn he tried. Byron. 

There be land rats, and water rats, land thieves, and 
water thieves. Suaksp£ar£. 

It is always irksome, in the progress of an 
ower true tale,” when any circu^istance has 
to be explained through the medium of an 
extraordinary coincidence, knowing, as one 
does, that any instance of the kind, particu¬ 
larly the fortuitous appearance of a necessary 
agent at the appointed moment, occurring as 
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such things do in actual life, and passing 
unheeded, yet when recorded on paper they 
are received with a revulsion of incredulity. 
The chances of events sometimes mould them¬ 
selves into strange combinations. It was but 
two or three years back that two men threw 
themselves down at the same day and the same 
hour, one from the leaning tower of Pisa, the 
other from St. Mark's at Venice. There could 
have been no possible connexion between these 
acts. But if a similar coincidence had been 
interwoven in a framework of fiction, it would 
have caused the manufacture to be rejected 
as unworkmanlike. If, on the other, hand, 
the same gort of combination, had favoured 
a superstitious presentiment, it would have 
been taken as an undeniable confirmation of 
the preternatural. 

I have volunteered this preface, though 
hardly, I think, a necessary one, before ex- 
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plaining the manner in which Lord Castleton'^s 
life was preserved: to do which effectually, 
it will be necessary to allude a little to one 
or two incidents in his early life. It will 
have been collected, though merely from Alice 
Darnell's collateral tale, that he lost his father 
when very young; and it will also have been 
inferred from the same source, that, during 
his earlier years, he could have seen but little 
of his mother, who had lived separatp from 
her husband on the Continent. Young Somers 
remained under his grandfather’s roof, whilst 

his mother was amusing herself abroad, and 

■$ 

his father was constantly shifting about in 
country quarters with his militia regiment. 
His infantine years would therefore have been 
deprived of any but mercenary female super¬ 
intendence, except for the unremitting care of 
his foster-mother: whose affection for him 
was certainly too pure and truly maternal, 
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to be attributed to any mercenary motives. 
She had sought, and easily obtained from his 
grandfather, the permission to continue her 
care of him long, very long after he had 
completely outgrown the discharge of her 
original functions. The only condition with 
which this request was mixed up, was not 
for remuneration, for that, being in easy cir¬ 
cumstances, was not an object, though, left*to 
Lord Castlcton, it followed as a matter of 
course,—^but was, that she might be allowed 
to have her own son, the foster-brother of 
young Somers, also under the roof. This was 
thought, at the time, rather an advantage than 
otherwise, by the grandfather of our hero; but 
it turned out quite the contrary, for the cha¬ 
racters of both the parties concerned. It accus¬ 
tomed the young heir to require a dependent 
companion, and it habituated the future yeo¬ 
man to notions of expense quite beyond his 

H 5 
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rank in life. One thing, however, it cer¬ 
tainly promoted, a lasting attachment between 
the boys: this, on the side of Somers, sub¬ 
ject to the alloy of caprice, and occasional 
forgetfulness of a superior; on the part of 
Harry, ripening into that feeling of utter. 

devotion to its object, which the relation 

0 

of foster-brother in the earlier stages of 
society was said constantly to produce; and 
which*has not been entirely without example 
in our own times. 

The earliest event which made a permanent 
impression on either of the boys, was the 
melancholy end of Colonel Somers. Old Lord 
Castleton, being at the time it happened very 
infirm, and almost bedridden, had, upon being 
informed of his son’s self-inflicted d^th, sent 
Nurse Carter to make the necessary arrange¬ 
ments for his remains. 

She had, upon her return from the sea- 
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port where it was mentioned he had destroyed 
himself, collected her two young charges 
round her, and, with the irresistible desire of 
her age and station to make the :nost of a shock¬ 
ing story, had not spared them the slightest par¬ 
ticular of what she had heard and seen. Much 

■f 

of this, of course, only served to frighten them 
out of their wits for many nights afterwards, 
but, as she put it in the shape of warning, 
she took a locket which she had found round 
the deceased’s neck, and hung it round young 
Somers, saying, I know not what this may 
mean, but your father wore it till his death; 
do you wear it till yours, and mayhap the 
sight of it may sometime save you from rashly 
daring the same fate.^^ 

Old Lord Castleton lived enough to appoint 
guardians for his grandson, quite independent 
of the mother, whose second marriage he much 
disapproved. The immediate effect of most of 
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this was^ that young Somers remained much 
longer than perhaps he ought to have tdone 
with the Carters. But at length he was sent 
to a public school, and from thence to the 
University; and of course, for some time, lost 
sight entirely of young Henry Carter. But the 
latter had been long enough with him to con- 

' V 

tract habits which did not exactly enable him 
to confine his attention to the process which 
intervenes betwe^ the plough and the reaping- 
hook. On the contrary, his exclusive pre¬ 
ferences of the horse-race and the cock-pit 
soon engrossed him entirely. His mother did 
not live long enough to suffer all the uneasiness 
that these confirmed habits, on his part, would 
have caused her, but died in the firm confi- 
dence that the day of the return of her dear 
young Lord, when of age, to take possession 
of the lands of his ancestors, would be the 
date of the commencement of a brilliant career 
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for the only other object of her equally di¬ 
vided solicitude, his early playmate and foster- 
brother. 

In the mean time Harry Caner fell, step by 
step, into the most desperate courses, and went 
on from one extravagance to another. He was 
at length so completely ruined that he was 
obliged to decamp, and make for the nearest 
seaport, hardly knowing whether he would 
seek out his patron, who was still on the 
Continent, or start for America with some 
choice companions, who were thither bound, 

I 

and who tried to persuade him to try his luck 
with them. His option, however, on this 
subject, was rendered superfluous by a press- 
gang, who entered the public-house where th^ 
were assembled, and carried them all on board 
a tender; from thence Harry Carter, in due 
time, was transferred to a man-of-war, which 
was to cruise in the Mediterranean. Though 
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not inclined to work if he could help it,—when 
he could not, he made the best of a bad job« 
and soon became an able seaman. 

It so happened, that once being ashore at 
a small retired bay on the Island of Sicily, 
he and others of his messmates got into a 
broil with some of the natives, and, as it had 
originated in an imputed act of sacrilege on 
their part, they were in great danger from 
the offended feelings of the priest-ridden pea¬ 
sants, who, congregating in numbers around 
them, cut off their retreat to their boats. Hai'ry 
Carter, who was foremost in the defence, 
though he had not been a ringleader in "the 
outrage, was himself sore bes^, when a party 
of English travellers, who had been making 
the tour of the island on foot, coming up at 
the moment, interfered between them at no 
little risk to themselves; which danger was 
however removed, as soon as they came to 
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explain matters; the quarrel having ori¬ 
ginated in misapprehension, and the attack 
having been provoked by the universal impa¬ 
tience of Englishmen, who, if from ignorance 
of the language of a people they cannot make 
use of their tongues, immediately have re- 
coqj^se to their hands. Harry Carter at once, 
through all the alterations of intervening years, 
recognized the playmcite of his youth, Somers, 
now Lord Castleton, who was much hurt at 
the condition in life, that of a common sailor, 
in which he now found his foster-brother; 
which he could not help in some degree attri- 
buting to his own forgetfulness and neglect. 
But Carter would not allow him to reproach 
himself on the subject; and, as his duty pre¬ 
vented his farther stay, the parting between the 
foster-brothers was as sudden as the meeting 
was unexpected, and, in preparing to shove 
off, Harry Carter said, Ifs not like we should 
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often meet again^ as we used to do, mj Lord: 
but now I have seen you, you've come like a 
guardian angel upon me, and I shall only pray 
that, if there ever should be an occasion in 
which you should stand in need of the like 
assistance, that may be the moment 1 may next 
cross your path.” 

And this fervently devoted expression of his 
wishes, was heard and granted; for they next 
met at that most critical moment in Morden Bay. 

At the Peace, Henry Carter had been dis- 
charged from the navy, and soon afterwards 
falling in with Kit Collett, a free trader’s life 
had too many temptations for his own con¬ 
firmed* irregular habits for him to resist the 
offers made him by that person to join him in 

La Pie volemeJ*"' It so happened, tl^t, being 
one of the sharpest and cleverest of the crew, 
he had been employed by his Captain confi¬ 
dentially, not long before this last venture, 
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upon a line of coast on which they had not 
‘ previously made a descent. He was sent to 
make a survey of it, and arrange matters with 
some loose characters in the neighbourhood 
for furthering their scheme. 

In the early part of the labours of that 
eventful evening, Harry Carter had worked 
with all the zeal of a principal in stowing the 
kegs, thinking that much of the responsibility 
as to the success of the venture devolved on 
him who had so warmly counselled it. But 
when the wounded man was shot into the oave, 
by two of his comrades, with much less care 
than they had bestowed upon the other moic 
valuable burthens with which they had been 
charged, Harry Garter's natural good-nature 
induced him to devote a little more attention 
than any of his messmates seemed inclined to 
pay to their fellow-creature. This kindly dis¬ 
position soon acquired an unexpected induce- 
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ment to continue its good offices. The first 
thing that peculiarly excited his attention was, 
that upon attempting to stanch the wound 
which was just above the temple, he found 
that the hair which had clotted into it was 
false, being part of a wig which covered a plen¬ 
tiful crop of natural hair, of a different colour. 
The cave was already obscure, yet the light, 
crisply curling locks, which he now discovered, 
seemed to him to be such as he had never 
seen but on one person before. The apparent 
impossibility of a surmise whicli supposed so 
altered a condition in life, at first staggered 
him; yet it was evident, from the discovery he 
had just made, that the person, whoever lie 
was, had for some reason or another assumed 
a disguise. It was difficult, even if the wound¬ 
ed man had been in a state to reply to verbal 
inquiries, to make any safely, whilst all his 
comrades were perpetually passing. He be- 
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thought him of the locket which his mother 
had put round Somers’s neck when a boy, with 
the positive injunction, never, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, to remove it. This injunction, he 
knew, for some time had been rigidly ob¬ 
served. He remembered the form and shape 
of it himself, and he determined to be decided 
in his conduct by the circumstance of finding 
the locket there or not. 

‘‘ If it is there,” thought he, not only 
shall I feel sure that it really is my foster- 
brother, but I shall feel myself enforced as 
much by my mother’s memory,'as by my own 
more recent vow, to do all in my power to 
save him.” 

It was while endeavouring to ascertain this 
point by searching within his clothes that 
Lucy found him, as she thought, employed 
in plunder. If he had not actually had his 
hand on the locket when she addressed him, the 
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obvious interest taken in him by a girl in that 
rank of life would again have staggered him, as 
he could only imagine that the disguise must 
have been temporarily assumed for the pur¬ 
pose, perhaps, of detecting that very illicit act 
in which they were then engaged. But still 
the locket was there, and in neither that nor the 
features, as far as he could discern them, could 
he be mistaken; and therefore his determination 
was fixed, at all risks, to save him. He was 
aware, however, that much immediate risk to 


himself might be incurred, without even a 
chance of effecting that object. Any open 
assistance would now have been set down for 


mutiny, and there is no legal discipline so se¬ 
vere as that which binds lawless meu together 

in moments of danger. But he quickly formed 

% 

in his head a plan which he thought could not 
fail. 
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He bad been celebrated as one of tbe best 
swimmers in tbe navy: it was, then, without 
any uneasiness that he assisted to convey Cas- 
tleton to the boat, and even hel]::ed to shove it 
off, knowing that the lugger would come quite 
as near the shore as the surf would permit; 
and the moment when the smugglers would be 
in all the confusion of holding on till the coble 
was empty, was that he had fixed for the exe¬ 
cution of his intended escape with Castleton, 
trusting to the darkness of the night and the 
roar of the breakers to assist him in escaping 
unobserved. Till this time arrived, he sat 
stanching the temple of the wounded man 
with his hand, that he might not be too much 
exhausted by previous loss of blood to be able 
to sustain even his passive share in the escape. 
The confusion of the smugglers at that moment 
was increased by hearing that another sail, sup- 
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posed to be a revenue cutter, was in sight; and 
this confusion was even more serviceable to 
him than he had anticipated. 

Not only did he succeed in dropping over¬ 
board himself unnoticed, but also in pulling 
Castleton after him: in supporting himself to 
do which, his bloody hand had made that 
strongly marked impression, as of struggling 
fingers, which Captain Scudd bad naturally 
enough interpreted to have been left by some 
one who had endeavoured to save himself when 
thrown over. Bearing his still unconscious 
burthen lashed to him in that manner which a 
skilful swimmer knows w^ould least impede his 
own efforts, it is possible that he may have 
risen for a moment on the breakers in the 
manner Lucy imagined she had seen; but, 
carefully directing his course where he knew 
there was least surf and easiest landing. Garter 
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made for the shore,, ivhich he reached just in 
time, being almost too much exhausted by the 
double weight he had carried to have been 
able to have struggled farther. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


A^d I have thrust myself into this maze, 
llaply to wive and thrive as 1 may best. 

SllAKSPEARZ. 

It was a violent commencement, and thou shalt see an 
answerable sequestration. 

Once on sliore, while pausing to recover 
himself, he gazed with a proud fci^liiig of satis¬ 
faction on the still insensible being whom he 
had thus providentially rescued; for Carter had 
been engaged in too many frays not to know that 
the wound was not in itself dangerous, ttiough a 
severe one; but he also knew enough of the 
comrades'he had just left to feel certain that 
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upon the first confirmation of the report of a 
revenue cutter nearing them, which he had 

m 

lieard just as he was jumping overboard, a 
second blow, more sure, would inevitably have 
fallen on their already half-lifeless victim; 
and, tied in a sack with stones, he would too 
surely have sought the bottom, to prevent 
the possibility of his bearing witness again.^t 
them. 

As soon as Harry Carter was suflicienth’’ 
recovered again to take uj) the iiiolioiiless body, 
which as yet showed no symptom of returning 
life, he made at once for a lone hut in a clef' 
between two rocks, from which an almost im¬ 
passable road led up into the open countr}'. 

Here, as he expected, he found a light cart 
in the charge of one of the loose characters w'ho 
were in league With the smugglers, and whom 
he had directed to meet him there on that even¬ 
ing so provided, in case La Pie vo/euse'*' should 
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have chanced to bring, a.^ part of her cargo, 
any smaller articles of more value, which 
might as well have beeijL removed, under the 
cover of the darkness, to one of those most 
complete of all possible devices for concealment 
which are found in the centre of a populous 
town. 

His confidant was not a little surprised when 
he beheld hinUbearing, as he thought, a corpse, 
instead of, as he had expected^ lace gloves or 
ladies' shoes. 

“ I say, messmate, holloa!'*' he cried out, 
this is no go, if you've been after a burking 
job here. You told me I was to carry light 
articles, and you fig me off with a stifiT 'un. 1 
was never in the mole-catching line myself, and 
shouldn’t like to be twigged grubbing." 

Hold your peace, you lubber," saiS Carter, 
the man’s not dead, nor like to die; and if 
he doesn't, this will turn out the best job you 
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ever did yet of all your days. If you ’ll only 
just carry him to yon place where we were to 
have taken t’other things^ you ’ll have earned as 
good a brace of RAGS, as sure as your name’s 
John Smutt; and perhaps ten times as many 
more, if you Ve only just mum a bit, and don’t 
say a word about all this, if we find he wishes 
you dot.” 

Oh! I ’ll say nout about it. The objections 
are all about doing it; once done, there ’ll be 
little to be gained, I take, to either of us, by 
having it blowed. But, let us feel:—why, his 
fin moved — sure enough, he’s •alive. Well, 
that’s another guess sort of case, certainly; so 
I 71 just pop him in here, where he’ll lie as 
snug as possible; and I only hope he’ll live 
to think of that hushamoney you talk about. 
What’s it ? — ten times ten. Why, that’s a 
hundred pounds. A hundred pounds ! f” 

The journey thus arranged was performed 
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expeditiously, and without observation, in the 
covered cart; and by break of day tliey reached 
the large inland town, to which they were 
bound. Here, in the first instance, Castleton 
was conveyed to an obscure lodging, as Carter 
thought that there he would be better con¬ 
cealed, till with returning consciousness he 
might himself be consulted, how far he wished 
his late advoEtijurc to be ^ known. It will at 
once be seen, that if Castleton was not anxious 
that it should be made the subject of enquiry, 
the less that was said about it the better for. 
Carter himself, who was now ratlier in an 
awkward position with both the parties in any 
investigation that might be undertaken. 

The contusion on the temple, which was 
Castleton's principal injury, though a severe 
one, quickly progressed towards recovery, 
under the anxious care of his present attend¬ 
ant ; and he now suffered most from the weak- 
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ness ensuing from loss of blood, by a cut 
which he had also received in his fall. 

His faculties were, after a time, perfectly 
restored; and upon recognising Carter, and 
ascertaining the particulars of his escape, his 
gratitude to his deliverer knew no bounds. 
His first step was to have himself moved to 
a more decent lodging, still without assuming 
his own name, and to confirm Garter’s bargain 
with his confederate, of a Iiundred pounds, upon 
condition of his saying nothing about the sort 
of cargo his cart had contained. This sum 

O 

was to bo paid in six months, provided that at 
the end of the time nothing was known about 
the adventure; a remote date for payment 
being suggested by Carter, who thought that 
his acquaintance would he more easily con- 
strained by future expectation than by past 
favours; and in this Castleton acquiesced, 
being very anxious, for a variety of mixed rea- 
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sons, that his late adventure should not be 
made the subject of gossip. 

.When almost recovered from the effects of 
his late accident, Henry Carter one day brought 
him the circumstantial account of the arrest of 
George Darnell and the gang of smugglers, 
and of their committal, George as his mur¬ 
derer, and the others as accessaries after the 
fact. Castletdh’^ could not for a moment doubt 
ivKat ought to be his conduct under such cir¬ 
cumstances: at once to show himself to the 
authorities, who had entertained the charge, 
and to state th^e facts of the case; bearing, as 
he did, in his own living person the only utterly 
incontrovertible evidence against the truth of 
such an accusation. But it was not so easy for 
him to make up his mind to take this step, 
as to convince himself that it was what he 
ought to do; and he at length succeeded in 
persululing his reason, that, peculiarly situated 
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as he was, there were very good excuses (he 
went no farther than that) for his adopting 
a different line of conduct. 

He had ulterior, and, as he thought, truly 
beneficial views for the parties most interested, 
in his decision of this question; and he felt his 
pride would prevent him^ from maintaining his 
present intentions, if a public disclosure of all 
the facts was to take place. The sight of Lucy’s 
agony at his sufferings, and her energetic inter¬ 
ference on his behalf on the beach, hallowed as 
that impression had been by his again relapsing 
into death-like insensibility, ha^ removed any 
lingering doubts he had entertained as to 
making her his wife; and that was now. the 
object nearest his heart. His principal notion 
in assuming the disguise, and seeking Bankside 
Farm, in execution of the project he had form¬ 
ed, was to be himself sure that the person 
who could, in such an assumed charact^*, win 
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her affections, must be loved for himself alone, 
and that he might then enjoy the happy con¬ 
sciousness that his bride had not been influ¬ 
enced in her preference of him, by any of the 
outward advantages of his worldly situation : 
advantages which he had found not without 
their influence upon women even in the highest 
rank. Yet this was a satisfaction which he 
wished as much as possible to keep to himself. 
Indeed he did not feel sure that the success of 
the very object he had in view would appear 
to the fashionable denizens of the world so 
self-evident, if they were merely made ac¬ 
quainted with tlie simple facts of the case. 
They would be apt, without enquiring into the 
way in which he might have won her affections, 
to imagine it just possible, if they knew from 
how low a rank in life he had raised the future 
Lady Castleton, that she might be influenced 
in her acceptance of him by those extrajaeous 
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advantages of fortune, which must certainly 

III 

have as much weight Avith her, as with those 
who, from want of contrast, could not be ex¬ 
pected to value them even so highly as the 
low-born peasant. It was, therefore, no part 
of his scheme, that it should ever be precjisely 
known in the world who Lady Castleton had 
been ; and in directing his steps a second time 
towards Mordcn Bay, he was much decided by 
thinking, tiiat if further observation tliere con¬ 
firmed his early recollections, not only the 
peculiarly delicate and refined nature of I^ucy’s 
beauty might, unquestioned, be^ar transplant¬ 
ing into any rank in life, but from the very 
secluded spot where she had been brought up, 
and the retired habits of her parents, her for¬ 
mer home need never be traced, even by the 
prying and the curious. All these were condi¬ 
tional accompaniments of his scheme, without 
which he would never have formed it origi- 
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nally; and without which, even now, despe¬ 
rately in love with Lucy as he was, or thought 
he was, he would still hesitate as to its accom¬ 
plishment. And yet all these encouraging 
considerations ,were threatened with complete 
overthrow, if, by discovering himself, in order 
to procure George's release, he was obliged to 
disclose any circumstance of his late adventures. 
The ver^^ extraordinary nature of the facts he 
would have to relate, coupled) as t)iey would 
be, with his own well-known name, would im¬ 
mediately circulate the wonderful tale in every 
shape of paragraph, pamphlet, and perhaps bal¬ 
lad. Then the numberless jokes which would 
be circulated^ about the supposed rivalry be¬ 
tween The Noble Lord” and ** The Smuggler 
Cousin,” to which the facts of the case, when 
disclosed, would give more than a pl^sible ap¬ 
pearance of truth ! Then that very lawless lad, 
with all the innuendoes about doubtful prefer- 
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ence between them, was to be his cousin. His 
cousia I A convicted smuggler ! For though 
his own appearance would free him from the 
charge of wilful murder, the revenue prosecu¬ 
tions would only be confirmed by the publicity 
thus given to th.e transactions in which they 
had originated; whereas, if by any other means 
the danger from the first prosecution for mur¬ 
der could be averted, without his being obliged 
to appear himself ostensibly in it, he did not 
despair subsequently, by the exertion of his 
interest indirectly, to procure the other to be 
dropped, at least as against Qreorge and the 
crew. As all these considerations passed in 
succession through his mind, they might have 
kept him undecided how to act; but the 
increased force of his attachment to Lucy, 

craving, urgent, and engrossing as it then was, 

« 

if it still could not be dignified with the name 
of love, in its most exalted sense, impelled him 
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to take the course most likely to get the bet- 

i 

ter of these difficulties, which he foresaw might 
yet interfere to prevent his making her his 

wife. 

( 

V 

He, therefore, sent for his confidential man of 
business, to whom he told all, and from whom 
he was happy to hear that the conceited care¬ 
lessness with w'hich Mr. Spencer had perverted 
all the facts which had been prepared for liim 
in the examination before the magistrate, ren¬ 
dered it most probable that an acquittal might 
be easily procured without his being obliged 
to disclose hiin^self; and his lawyer having, in 
consequence, been entrusted with the manage¬ 
ment of the defence. Lord Castleton entered 
the court with the intention of only coming 
forward himself as a last resource. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Your father’s ima'^e is <u hit in you, 

11 is very air, that 1 should call you 
As 1 did him. 

Surely I saw a form, a proud, bright form, 

Standing beside my couch. 

When Lord Castlcton had made his ar¬ 
rangement for watching the progress of the 
trial, and the conduct of the Darnell family in 
it, one of the last enquiries he had made pre¬ 
viously to going to court, w^as the exact situa¬ 
tion of the lodgings they had taken in town ; 
and thither he directed his steps upon leaving 
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the ^ourt by a different door from that which 

"i-f 

Luc^ had been carried out. 

^icc Darnell had remained in a most pain- 
ful^tate of agitating suspense, pacing the little 
parlour in which she had been left by her 
brother and his daughter. It was so long 
since she had heard the busy hum of men; 
the little lodging where she had now been left 
to her solitary fancies and thickening recollec¬ 
tions, was so like one to which she had been usetl 
in happier days, then long gone by ; the Babel 
sound of many voices in the peculiarly thronged 

4k 

streets, were suth as had not met her ear since 
on thaf dreadful night she had forced her way 
through the crowds of the theatre, to learn her 
husband's fate: all these combined, had work¬ 
ed her into a dreadful state of nervous excite¬ 
ment, when a knock was heard at the street 
^Qor, and she opened that of the apartment 
at the head of the stairs, thinking that it was 
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probably some one from the courts, bringing 
her intelligence. 

A stranger ascended the obscured staircase, 
and Alice, upon his raising h's head slowJy, 
receded from the door without uttering a word, 
but keeping her eyes intently fixed upon him 
as he entered the room. She pressed her hands 
against her brain, muttering, “ Somers! 
Churchill! Who is it ? Oh merciful powers, 
deprive me not of my senses! The grave 
might, for some special purpose, have been 
made to render up or one or other of these 
departed spirits; but this confused vision which 
recalls them both at once, can only be tfie crea¬ 
ture of my disordered imagination.” 

“ Miss Alice Darnell,'*’ said Castleton, “ ex¬ 
cuse this intrusion, I entreat you. It was 
your niece I sought, for the purpose of offering 
her an explanation of my conduct. I regrjet 
that my sudden appearance should have so 
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discomposed you^ who, as well as the rest 
of ypur family, wj^l have much to forgive 
in ',my past conduct; but 1 trust, that the 
, fixture will not give you any thing of which to 
complain.'^’ 

‘‘ Who is it then ? Churchill indeed restored 
to life; but not as I saw you last! The re¬ 
semblance is much stronger ! the hair so like ! 


But I must not pursue that train, or indeed 
think of myself at all, if I mean to keep my 
spirits and my senses to support others. Hut 
if you are here, what is the trial tlien about ? 
Where is my «niece — my poor misguided 
nephev^” 

“ I will explain all to you, Miss Darnell. 


The manner in which I have always 
Lucy speak of you, Ibrbids any m 



heard 

wiiere 


you are the person concerned. Your nephew 


either now is, or soon will be, safe. And for 


your beloved niece—allow me, before I explain 
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m yself farther, to ask—I am sure my 
could never conceal any thing from you-^Do 
you think—you know not how much han^On 
your answer — do you ’ think she could * be 
really, truly happy, in sharing somewllat a more 
exalted lot in life with him whom she only 
knew as the poor painter Churchill ? Perhaps 
it has been providentially ordained that T 
should have this opportunity of asking a can¬ 
did reply to that question from you. If your 
answer must dash my hopes at once, it may be 
in mercy ordained that I should hear it from 
you, that I may no longer unwArrantably tre^v 
pass on the tranquillity of one whose Interest 
I may have failed in exciting. But I implore 
you, if you can give me any encouragement to 
think; otherwise, to do so now. A young and 
artless girl may perhaps succeed in concealing 
the nature of her sentiments from him who 
seeks to awaken partiality ; but—^forgive me 
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if I address you thus the first time of our 
meeting; — but it seems to me, that through 
Lucy, I already know you thoroughly; and 

p 

all my hopes depend upon the impression of 
her feeling towards myself formed by you,-— 
her ever watchful guardian genius, from whom 
she never could have attempted concealment.” 

“It was even thus that Somers looked—it 
was even thus that Somers pleaded; and it is 
not by my lips that such pleadings can be pro^ 
iiounced vain,” said Alice Darnell, half to her¬ 
self. “ Strange similarity !” she continued, 

X 

“ yes, even to the inexplicable mystery of ^the 
transaction from which all the mischief in my 
own case arose.” Then more decidedly ad¬ 
dressing herself to ^her anxiously expectant 
listener, she said : “ Forgive me if, tili^ou have 
completely cleared away all the mystery in 
which your proceedings have been involved, 
I must decline at present giving any answer to 
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your enquiries-—enquiries which even then^you 
would be ^hardly authorised in making of pie, 
and which, perhaps, 1 should be as little justi- 
fled in answering for another; ior imprudent 
as is that woman who herself opens her heart to 
him who conceals his intentions, most unpar¬ 
donable would she be who, under similar cir¬ 
cumstances, betrayed the confidence of another. 
Not only should my niece’s sentiments, if fa¬ 
vourable, not through me be known, but, if 
necessary, they should themselves be checked, 
and controlled, till your explanation is com¬ 
plete.” • 

V 

* t/*** 

“ Excuse me, if, in my anxiety to hafve my 
doubts removed, 1 have myself omitted to be 
as explicit as 1 had intendei^. I commenced by 
stating that from you I would have no con¬ 
cealment. But from a name which 1 have 
heard you several times appear to connect with 
me, I thought you had some due to the know- 
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ledge I came to impart. Your niece has only 
known me as Churchill, but Somers is my 
name, tliough Castlcton is the title by which I 
am called. But you are ill — are agitated —” 
interrupting himself, in sudden alarm. For 
as Castletoii had proceeded' in t his apparently 
natural explanation, the gaze of Alice had be¬ 
come more intensely fixed on his countenance, 

.T +' 

and at the abrupf nibntion of that fatal name, 
so long enshrined in the secret recesses of her 
heart, the sorrows of years passed from her 

* fr 

mind, and for qne «hort fleeting moment she 

j 

believed she Jfaw before her the lover of her 
youth, the husband of lier heart — the adored, 
the departed Somers. All the blood in her ex¬ 
hausted frame seemed to rush to her face, as 
starting from her chair, she stagger^ one step 
towards him, wildly exclaiming; Somers! 
my own, my lost—my God ! no—Forgive me, 
you shall know all.’* 
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And then, bursting into an agonizing flood of 
tears, she gradually resumed her edmposure 
enough to answer the kind enquiries of her 
astonished visitor; who, greatly touched and 
alarmed at the extent of her emotion, almost 
forgot his own urgent anxieties, and asked with 
great interest how he had unintentionally dis¬ 
tressed her. 

“ No, go on, my Lord, I entreat you; one 
moment’s bewildering astonishment at the dis~ 

closure you have just made, if you knew all, 

» 

you could not but expect me ; but my 

object is not to revive past griefs of my own : 
but to guard the future of another from similar 
danger. I own that while exacting candour 
from you, concealment on my part comes with 
an ill grace; but my demand is founded upon 
a desire to secure a happy Ature to her whom 
you profess to love, and for whom alone I now 
live. My own silence arises from an anxious 
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wish to spare a recital, which you might think 
injurious* to the memory of one whom we are 
equally bound to guard from reproach. Yes, 
my Lord, strange as it may appear to you, 
th^‘ was another person in whom we were 
mutually deeply interested. At a future time, 
perhaps, if you require it, I shall be bound to 
be explicit; buV tipw 1 conjure you by your 
professed attachment, by your desire to have 
your own ddubts removed, proceed with your 
own explanation.’!^ ^ 

Castleton, when So adjured, proceed^ at 

« O * 

once to recount his early, ad|niration of Lucy ; 

and he detailed with so much unaffected can- 

* 

dour the ^motives which had induced him a 

4 

second time to visit^ Bankside Farm; and he 

w ^ 

dwelt with so much fervour upon^he still 
increasing force o^his passion, as he became 
better acquainted with its object; and the whole 
was urged in that soft winning manner, so like 
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one which his auditress had formerly known to 
be resistless; that any previous unfavourable 
impression was soon removed from Aliceas 
mind ; most willing, as she was, U) be convinced 


of his sincerity. 

By this means he soon acquired a mqst pow- 
erful advocate, had it b^cn necessary, in his 
favour with Lucy; but before they had com- 

c 

pletely arranged the manner in wljich he should 
proceed towards the acco.mplishnient of his ob- 
jeet, a bustle in the- passage below aiuiounced, 
as they rightly imagined, ^thc return of Lucy 
herself. • 

b 

V 

As Castleton had already recounted to Alice 
Darnell the shock that his unexpected appari¬ 
tion in court had caused to her niece, she pru¬ 
dently recommended that he should not again 
present himself to her till sh^ had herself ascer¬ 
tained whether the poor girPs nerves had yet 
recovered from the agitation they had expo- 
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rienced. With this view,*' beseeching him to 
await her return wlierc he then was, she went 
out to meet her niece, with the intention of 

aA 

communicating withdier first in her own room, 
before she informed Jber who wAs there awaiting 
her: and it was fortunate that she so decided, 
for she found Lucy in a much worse state than 
she had anticipated* Her delicate frame, and 
soft and sensitive pature, were not calculated 

Pi 

to sustain any great nervous excitement.;. Her 
mental faculties, clear and just as they gene¬ 
rally were, and adequately sustained, under 

■ • ^ % m 

ordinary circumstances, by the constant desire 
to be right herself and to do wrong to no oHe, 
wanted nevertheless that practical energy which 
might support them^in any extraordinary trial. 
She had for many hours fought against the 
weakness of ^ler nature, in striving to go suc^ 
cessfully through the effort of her examina¬ 
tion ; and the last shock, — the apj^arition, 
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, as she thought, of Ghurchill, had completely 
upset her. 

The delay in her return from the court 
had been caused by a succession of fainting¬ 
fits, in the intervals of which her intellects had 
been far from settled. She had been attended, 
in a waiting-room, by the best medical adviser 
of the place, who happened tp be in court; and 
after a conveyance had been procured to re¬ 
move her home, he had recommended that, 
upon returning thete, all agitating subjects 
should be avoided, and the most perfect quiet 
rigidly enforced during the rest oiT the day., 
These transactions were explained to Alice 
in a few words by her brother, before he re- 
turned into court to hear^ George’s fate, the 
uncertainty about which, he could not help 
thinking, was the main .cause of hi^ daughter’s 
indisposition. The aunt, therefore, accompanied 
her charge to her own back-room, and darkening 
VOL. 11. K 
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it as much as possible, persuaded stretch 

herself ou the bed. Lucy knew her aunt per*- 
fectly, and tacitly complied with her desire; 

', Jr 

but, as far as coiild ^ be gathered from the low 
mutterings that continued fit intervals,' her 
faculties seemed still confused. All this time, 
Castleton remained in the place where he had 

<h-i‘ 

been left by Alice, fixed like a statue, afraid 
to stir, lest the least motion on his part slioitld 
disturb the invalid; bitterly regretting hi| own 
inconsiderate appearance in court, and venting 
reproaches on his own head, which, but that the 
same fear which kept him stationary checked 
his utterance, would have been as loud as they 

A 

were heartfelt. 

At length Alice slowly opened the interme¬ 
diate door, and putting her finger on her lip, 

whispered— 

% 

1 think she sleeps now. She is still, far 
for from composed, and it would be^quite im* 
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possible ^that she should be lit to see you to¬ 
day; nor, indeed, do 1 think it ought to be 
risked at ail, till I have had ah opportunity of 
first explaining much to her, if such occasion 
should recur her part^l recovery. How 
much have I authority from you to say 

—every thing—you cannot pos¬ 
sibly say enough; for words were never coined 
4liat could express all 1 feel," 

Hush," interrupted Alice; “ I hear her 
voice again, and 1 think repeating your name. 
Step softly this way; and if she repeats it 

* , i 

again, as she did but now, no*Explanation 1 


could give to the question you asked me could 

V *< 

n* 

be one half so satisfactoryand she placed 
him just within tfie doorway of the obscure 


apartment. 

Aunt Alice," called Lucy from the bed. 
Aunt Alice; quick, dear aunt. Hast seen 
him P ^ere is he P and why is the mom* 

K 2 
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, * 6 

ing so dark — so dism^ dark ? he’s 

come back, so gay too, on purpose^ to marry 

> * 

me. I knew he couldn’t liave it fti hi§ heart 
to die, when he loved me so; and I ’fn sure 

I’d rather have died a thousand deaths myself, 

* 

than that he should so have perished.'” 

There was more even in the tone with which 

these w'ords were uttered, than in thfi^ disjointed 

% 

and incoherent sentences themselves, which con- 

firmed Castleton in his conviction that he was 

» 

beloved. And so Alice Darnell construed what 

\ . * . 

she heard; for, as she again motioned him to 
retire, she said^ 

You cannot surely, my dear Lord, have 
any more questions to ask of me now. If you 
have, trust to my ready-getting answers for you 
before to-morrow. She must have rest and 
quiet now; but with these all will soon be 
well again. The ills that spring from a sur- 
feit of happiness, may in this world be left 
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to theircure;^while there at^ scars that 
misfortune* has praven, which any casual coin¬ 
cidence may rc-open, and no time can com¬ 
pletely heal. Good b'ye, my d ar Lord; and 
in the midst of your own happiness, think 
again of what you proposed to do for mjr poor 
nephew George.” 

Lord Castloton having, in the course of his 
explanation to Ali(»^, in ‘vJnch he had candidly 
confessed his dislike tliat his connexion with 
the smuggling transactions should be publish¬ 
ed to the world, intimated his intention of pro¬ 
viding for George in a manner *that should be 
satisfactory to all liis family. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Oh, how bitter a thing it is to look into happiness through 
anotlier man’s eyes! 


Shakspeake. 


Alice Darnell had made good and suffi¬ 
cient use of the interval left her, to execute the 
task of explaining the past, and opening the 
future to the parties concerned. For before 
that time next day, she had succeeded in clear¬ 
ing the coast, not only of her brother, but, 
what was perhaps more difficult, of l)gr nephew 
George, whose acquittal the day before upbn 
both charges, had, thanks to the clumsiness of 
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Mr. Spencer, been complete. With some little 
difficulty Alice had persuaded him, as well 
as his uncle, that it would be better for them 
to keep out of the way; and Castleton had 
been for some time established with Lucy, in 
undisturbed possession of the little lodging- 
house parlour. 

Whilst he was opening to her, by degrees, 
the brilliant prospects wliich he proposed to her 
to share with him, she sat on the sofa beside 
him, holding one hand in both of hers, and 
looking up at him with an expression of inno¬ 
cent adoration, such as could ^nly be pour- 
trayed upon a countenance of such unrivalled 
sweetness. As, after detailing his views for 
their own future, he turned to describe what 
he proposed to do for the different members of 
her own family, she interrupted him with— 

“ Oh, my dear Lord! but that you are even 
much more good than great, I should wonder 
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at your kindness to poor«.Georgei not only to 
bear him no ill-will for daring to lift his lowly 
hand against your life, but even to propose to 
serve him so effectually, and exactly in the way 
he would like best. To procure him a birth in a 

king’s ship, by which, in time, he may become an 

1 

admir^, for George is very clever in that line, 
though rude and unlettered in others—think 

f 

of that, aunt Alice !” addressing her aunt, who 

* 

had then entered the room, which she occa¬ 
sionally quitted. ** Think of that, that George 

may live to be an admiral, and all through the 
kind forgiving, goodness of my own dear Lord 
here,” added she, pressing his hand, which she 
held against her heart, and then dropping her 
head, and looking up timidly from under her 
brows, as if she thought she had been too de¬ 
monstrative ; then turning the subject, she said, 
“ But George is to go away then, to-day ? and 


didn’t he wish to see me ?” 
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“ Yes, he shall see you, when my Lord is 
qbliged to go and arrange his other necessary 
matters,” replied Alice; part of whose plan 
was, in every possible way to avoid flurry to 
her niece, whose spirits were hardly yet settled* 
She therefore decided that she should not see 

»-I 

more than one person at a time; and, as restored 
composure was her great object, she deter* 
mined, that least of all ought Lucy to' see 
Castleton and George together. 

Lord Castleton, whose intimate friend had 
just, taken th^ command^of a frigate commis¬ 
sioned for Halifax, and under ^sailing orders, 
had written the strongest recommendation of 
George, begging his friend to take him as a 
supernumerary midshipman, and, if occasion 
should occur, to promote him. As it is not 
always necessary to analyze motives for liberal 

actions, so, certainly, no one of. the parties who 
1 

were to benefit either directly or otherwise by 

K 5 
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this reeommeiidationi estimated hoW much the 

« 

peculiar value of the anrangement^ in Lmrd 
Castleton's eyes, was enhanced, by the ship 
taking so immediate a departure for so distant 
a station. 


Alice Darnell had, upon a consideration of 
all the bearings of the case, been disposed to 
acquiesce in what was rather the suggestion 
offered, than the condition proposed by Lord 
Castleton, that the marriage should be strictly 
private; and that, indeed, it need never be 
exactly known what had been the previous 
condition in life, where the previous residence, 
of his future wife. She was as much justified by 
her own early experience of the gq&at world, as 
she was guided by her partiality for her niece, 
in imagining, that there was a natural un- 
afiected grace in Lucy's manner, whfth would 
prevent her former very humble state from 
being suspected, if not promulgated. Her 
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^rly recolle^tiona of the world, At the sAtne 
timh/ g^rVed to remind her that, if that humble 


origin was known, defects, supposed inseparable 
from it, would be imagined, even though they 
did not exist. 


On the other hand, concealment on this heAd, 
if desirable, was rendered peculiarly practica- 

V ^ 

ble, from the utter solitude in which Lucy had 
been brought up, never having had even an ac¬ 
quaintance out of her own thinly-scattered and 
secluded neighbourhood. Her brother, too, 
Alice felt, however well calculated to fill with 
credit the state to which he wa$^ born, would be 
unfit, as he would be unwilling, to be placed iti 
any other; and his wife, however willing she 
might be to make the experiment, would be 
infinitely more unfit than Richard Darnell to 
accompany her daughter into that exalted 
sphere in which she was now to move. 
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Alice Darnell could nojt help rejoicing that 
the absence of her sister-in-law upon this 
occasion^ removed any difficulty that might 
have been expected from her not being so well 
aware as every body who was acquainted ^with 
her was, how impossible it would be that she 
should ^share with Lucy all the advantages of 
her new situation. 

I should have thought,” said Alice, ad¬ 
dressing Castleton, that you of all men would 
have been least likely to persuade me to over¬ 
look all the ills that sometimes spring from 
mystery in the^ married state. But mystery, 
where it affects the character of the connexion 
to be formed, or where it only relates to cir¬ 
cumstances which that connexion itself super¬ 
sedes, is quite distinct; and therefore I am 
inclined to agree with you, that it is B^ftter the 
marriage should take place here privately, and 
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a& soon as the special licence can be procured, 
that when my brother and I return home, we 
may announce it to her mother as an event 
completed.” 

This being settled, Castleton said to Lucy, 

I must leave you now to take steps for the 
licence. Farewell for the present, and only 
for \\\Q present^ for it is a word that the future 
shall teach us to forget to use.” 

Castleton having left the room, Alice desired 
George to come in, to take leave of his cousin, 
as he was to depart that afternoon. He was 
dressed in a manner better calculated to suit 
his new character of gentleman; but never 
looked so ^wkward, or seemed so little at his 
ease. He walked first straight for the window, 
then half towards Lucy, but turned to the 
fireplace, and from thence back to the window, 
without saying a word. From thence he was 
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gently- drawn away by his cousin^ who said^ 
** Gome^ dear cousin George, have you nothing 
pretty to say to your poor little Lucy P 1 am 
sure I wish you joy of your "^promotion with 
all my heart.” ^ 

And I am as sure that in all mine, there 
is no other wish than that your promotion, 
if you like so to call it, may be attended 
with every earthly happiness. Perhaps l^d 
better go at once. Good b'ye.” 

Nay stay, dear George, it is not enough 
that we should separate with these wishes, 
without settling how we may be informed 
whether they are fulfiUed or not. 1 can never 
forget those days, when we neither of us ever 
formed a thought that the other didnH know; 
and believe me, till we meet again, I shall have 
no greater pleasure than hearing ^m you, 
and how you are getting on;-*-and now you 
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may pot a direction that will easier reach its 
mark, than poor Lucy Darnell, Bankside 
Farm, England. Wasn't that the way you 
wrote to me last, you said ? You’ll try again, 
wotif’t you, dear ?” 

“ No, I think I’d better not; it wouldn’t 
be altogether suitable, I think, with ybur new 
situation. . When you get accustomed to all 
these fine folk, there will be much in George 
Darnell you ’ll wish altered; and I shouldn’t 
like to bring shame on you, Lucy.” 

Bring shame on me ! that you could never 
do, but by such courses as ^ou have lately 
followed; and to these 1 have no fear you will 
turn again,^ Do not bring shame on yourself 
by such means, and you can never bring shame 
on me. If you mean that, because I’m a 
lady, shame could spring from the homeliness 
of true and tried affection, that would be shame 
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of own making ay, and worse t^an I 
could bear.” 

Ay, you speak all this out of kindness, 
and like yourself, dear Lucy: ^and so you feel 
now, I’m sure. But a time will come-rrand 
what’s more, it ought to come—when the less 
you see, or even perhaps hear of me, the 
better. I will not bring up now all about our 
former parting, and all that. 1 was much older 
than you were then, and things you said made 
more impression on me than they were like to 
do on yourself ; but it’s all for the' best. He 
that’s won you,^ has done his taste credit, to 
find you out, quite out of his line as you were, 
and I’m bound to speak well of him, for he's 
behaved nobly to me; and I’ve no doubt he ’ll 
try and make you happy, and he ought to suc¬ 
ceed, for he’s plenty of helps to try with ; but 
all I can say is, that you can’t want to hear of 
ME, and I shouldn’t like to intrude.” 
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** Why shouldnV; F.^ant to hear of you ? 
You^ talk of the helps he has, by which I sup¬ 
pose you mean power and wealth. But what 
would be one’s first wish to put them to, but 
to assist one’s friends ? And who would be the 
first of friends whom one would seek out at 
the end of the world to serve.'* Why, who 
but you, dear George.” 

“ Ay, all that’s as" you feel now; and I 
don’t mean to say that any change could 
ever make you hard or unfeeling, but I can’t 
but think that it aii’t in nature that this 
should always remain the sai^e. I dare say 
you judge me a little altered now; so I am, 
perhaps. I have turned more things over 

K 

in my head lately, than I did in all my life 
before. A prison’s quite the school of thought. 
You ’re going, on t’other hand, to one perpe¬ 
tual holiday of the mind,—and every thing 
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else if you like. It, will .be an exi^tmpe of 
which you Ve no idea. Well! it mayn't suit 

■■ I 

after all. But if so, it’s no short voyage 
you’re bound on. You’ll never have Bank- 

side Farm and Morden Bay to leeward again; 

% 

and, therefore, you had better not have cousin 

i 

George to pilot your thoughts the way they 
must never turn. But as it’s much more like 
you ’ll find all sunshine around you, I would 
not like to be the one black spot on your hori¬ 
zon; and when not in sight, you^must soon 
forget to care about the humble playmate of 
your youth, who feels even in parting from 
you so completely that your unhappiness must 
make his, that he heartily prays that this last 
may be the case. Prosper in your new line of 
life, and that you may do so, take not with 
you a thought of your old one. Once more, 
a long good b’ye.” 
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Good b’ye, deinrest George,” said Lucy, 
tbiuwiiig herself for the last time into his arms. 

^ No, Lucy; that's more than I can bear,” 
cried George, tearing himself a\/ay, and rush¬ 
ing from her presence. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

This is the prettiest low-born lass that ever 

Ran on the greensward ; nothing she dobs or seems, 

But smacks of something greater than herself, 

Too noble for this place. 

Shakspeare. 

"S' 

The best maker of all marriages 

Combine your hearts in one, your states in one ! 

“ Come, lassie,” said Farmer Darnell as he 
entered, and found her still in tears. Come, 
that’ll be only a sunshoiny shower I guess, 
without which they say our hopes never ripen; 
but youFs are all fit for harvesting; so, cheer 
up, cheer up, my darling child.” 

Oh ! father, it ^s more than a passing sor- 
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row parting with one's earliest friend. I am 
*not ungrateful for the great bounties shown 
me; and to think that the noblest, the hand¬ 
somest, the best of men, shouM have conde¬ 
scended like to seek me, when I’m sure there’s 

v> 

not a high-bom lady amongst whom he’s lived, 
but must have been only too happy if he’d 
have turaedi his eyes on any one of them I 
Yet, I've just seen, perhaps, the last of 
George. I shall soon also be separated from 
you; and l^hat I lose seems all as strange to 
me as what I gain. 1 see the sudden end of 
every feeling and thought of Vhich I cannot 
recollect the beginning. I would, I feel, at the 
same time willingly die in grateful adoration of 
him who is only much too great and good for 
me; ^but it comes in some sort to this, for ^^o 
cdtnpletely new an existence has something in 
it of the character of death.” 

i 

Nay, my bonny bairn,” said her father; 
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take it not in sicke a fasheous style. , I|,co|Qes 
sair to me ’tis true, to part that has been 
my sole fireside comfort since it first supped 
pap—since it first climbed upon my knee, by 
thrusting its little fingers into t' button-holes. 
But for thee, my child, you’ve only gettin 
now a station you were always fitter to hold 
than to boide wf the loike o’ us. I can’t quite 
make it clear why it should be so ; it were the 
same wi’ Alice afore you. You and she are 
quite another guess sort o’ class from your 
mither and me. It’s agin all the rules of 
breeding stock that so it should be; but so it 
is, and .that’s a’ that I know.” 

But, my dear father, my heart tells me of 
no such distinction; and won’t let me think of 
parting from you without such a pa^ here, as 
teaches me that ’tis to you 1 truly belong.’*" 

As to parting, and all that, my dear child, 

j. >1 

it's not a church-yard separation to Mrhich 
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we’re. Bound to resign ourselves. But it’s 

*1 

aloiig #i’ Alice I’ve been settling that I should 
make but a rummish concern of it in t’ great 
world. And it’s not any pride, jr any thing of 
that kind, of my Lord’s that would come atwixt 
us. No, nothing has been kinder like than 
your Lord has been. And he’s just been 
talking it ’ower out there, and how he would 
never wish you to forget the best of fathers. 
That’s what he called me. And when I 


thought of you, and heard him say so, if he’d 
made me a lord like himself, 1 could not have 
been prouder than of that title. • And he added 
that he’d make it his care a year should never 
pass without your coming somehow or other to 
see us; and that showed his consideration like. 
But, lord, when 1 thought it was a question of 
once^ year or so, wi’ a somehow or other tacked 
to it, I could not but feel like an auld hen that 
reared a ducklin, and saw the gteat waters 
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idbre her, into which she mttn never follow her« 

4 V 

i 

And here 1 stand caokling like just sueh an¬ 
other auld fool, instead of being thankful for all 

favours, as I should be. And after all, when 1 

« 

make myself out a hen, it’s your mother’s part 
I’m taking of. And she do cackle sometimes, 
sure enough.’’ 

“As you mention my mother, I must say, 
my dear father, that I hope you and aunt 
Alice won’t have me married, as I heard you 
settling, without her being brought over. For 
though 1 cannot say that in all respects it is 
quite as much ]|!)ain to be separated from her 
as from you, my own kindest father; yet, if 
it is a brilliant, it is a strange, and to alUcon- 
cerned, a somewhat perilous career on which 
1 am about to enter; and what sa^|guard so 
good at such a moment as to have asked and 
deserved a mother’s blessing.” 

“ Why that’s a’ true enough, and pretty'and 
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like 3 ratirself to thihk so; but it were to spare 
a -polK^er o^ fash she '’d mak, that we settled it 
t'other way. That is, it were your aunt, she 


promised me it should be all her doing 


For 


it were not like I should take it on myself, and 


to gang back there all alone afterwards. But 


here’s sister, talk it over wi* she.” 


But when Alice found her niece make such a 


point of her mother’s presence, she did not 
think herself justified in adhering to her first 
arrangement; she therefore proposed that her 
brother should write to her, and should offer to 
go as far as May ton, to meet hdr f but this part 
he seemed to have particular reasons of his own 
for disliking. 

What! meet she at Mayton ? that would¬ 
n’t be altogether quite suitable. Stop at 
Queen’s Head! Bide at the widow’s till she 


came there to find me out! No, sister, I don’t 

* 

see why I should gi’ up my share of the last 


VOL. II. 
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days my darling child, along o' she. There 
are coaches fra’ Mayfon here, let her take one 
o’ they. 

As this suggestion seemed reasonable enough, 
it was not opposed; and as Castleton, however 
much he might deprecate Mrs. Darneirs pre¬ 
sence, could not but honour Lucy’s scruples, 
he made no objection, onj,y hoping still that she 
might not come; which wish seemed more 

likely to be gratified from the somewhat ob- 

_ * 

scure nature of Farmer Darnell’s communica¬ 
tion, which ran thus: 

“ Respected Wipe, 

This comes first to let you know George is 
gitten well shot of his bad job, and now he’s 
gone to better himself; next to retire your 
presegee at this presint, as soon as evrey bit 
quait convenient. I Ve considered you'd loike 
to see t* gude lookt has corned to Lucy, ane 
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we coined here; shea’s now the most beautiful 
prospect ony cme ever seed; and she’s quoite fit 
to be married ony day, she thinks, if you ^d only 
come. I can't enter into ony more particular 
observations by reason of the post knowing it, 
only this; you 'll find curb bridle for t' poney 
on a broken peg behind door in t' cowshed; 
put him on a crupper, for there's a tail about 
his tumbling down wi’ Joe Ostler on Langden 
bank. !But you 'll plaise to call to mind pur- 
ticklar that t' Angel is the house at Mayton, 
from which stage coach starts. 

Your fond sarvant and hufhble husband 
to command, Richarp Darnell." 

As Richard Darnell, in writing this letter, 
had his own misgivings that some of the words 
might not be spelt exactly right, he thought it 
best no one but himself should see it, and 
therefore put it himself into the post without 

L 2 
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showing it to any one, only letting them ktiBir 
that he had written a letter,* which he felt siit^ 
would bpng the good woman. But as soon as 
she could be expected, instead came the follow- 
ing answer: 


**Richard Darnell, 

^ I 

“ You must be clean demented to send me 


such a daft epistle. If the name had never 
been on t' bottom, I should have guessed it 
could but have been your’n; for it's just of 
a piece wi^ all the rest. As for George being 
cleared of this ^ad affair, it's right to be thank- 
full for any sinner that’s spared. But where, 
pray, is he gone ? ‘ To be^er himself, you say ! 

T 

If he’s really minded in penitence to better 
himself, and I’m sure there’s need on't, only 
let me take him in hand, there’s no%eed of His 


|§|fig vagabonding again for that. As for 
what you say about Lucy, I knew hoW it 
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would be^ you'd bo sure to spoil her. I‘’oi 
not going to tramp after her^ to see her good 
looks^ as you call it. If she can't come to me» 

« ■'T 

let her gang her ain gait, and not expect her 
elders to fash themselves about the like of she. 
I don't make out what you mean by her having 
getting good looks : if it‘'s only her foolish pretti¬ 
ness you commend, as I suppose by your say- 

ing she's the most beautiful prospect ever seen, 

* 

I'd have you to recollect, that when you were 
i’that city afore, you thought some one else the 
most beautiful prospect you ever seed. Though 
1 *m thi^nkful I never set my he^id o' such vani¬ 
ties. But it's like you, a cretur made, up of 
hand and mouth, ever whilst you live to thihk 
all's best that's by you. I ’ll be bound the 
truest thing that's in your letter is, that the 
silly chit thinks herself fit to be married. If 
so, let her be so without me. I thought not 
long ago she'd been ready to demean herself 
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by throt^ing herself at tfie head of Fainter 
Churchill. If so, as I said afore, it’s all her 
ain affair. 

This from your loving wife, 

Margaret Darnell. 

Postscript. It was so like you to put best 
bridle on broken peg in t' cowshed. But it 
just of a piece wi* all the test.” 

If 

When Fanner Darnell had spelt through 
this somewhat lengthy, though unsatisfactory 
reply, he saw that he had somehow made a 
meSs of it, an^ he did not feel quit^ certain 
whether he had sufficiently explained his daugh¬ 
ter's marriage as a fact, not as a surmise.' He 
took it, full of perplexity, to his sister, who not 
having seen her brother’s, to which this was an 
answer, never suspected that in poi(^ of fact it 
had never been clearly* explained that it was to 
witness the great alliance of her dai^bter she 
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waft fttniiRKHiedas she knew enough of 
the unhappy and worrying temper of her**sister- 
in-law, to think it possible from the first an 
ungracious answer might be returned, she there¬ 
fore thought it best that her moiber'^s declining 
to come should be communicated to Lucy, 
omitting those details in her answer which might 
be hurtful to her feelings. And this plan suit 
ed the impatience of Castleton, and the inclina- 
tions of the farmer; and therefore it was settled 
that the wedding should be no longer postponed. 

It was a gay-looking morning, in early spring, 
which, shone auspiciously on ^he happy soene, 

r 

when the select family circle, to whom alone 
the secret had been confided, sought the parish 
church of St. —, in the city bf ■■■ ■ ■■, armed 
with the special licence, which in due form 
permitted the union of the Right Honourable 
Egbert Athelstan Somers Lord Castleton to 
Lucy Di(rnelL 
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Though no high-born kindredcrowd^ round 
the altar, or lightly tripped, or swept tn state up 
the empty aisles, which struck chill and damp 
upon the little party as they first quitted the 
light and buoyant atmosphere without; yet 
in the whole line of Lord Castleton's ancestry, 
even including that progenitor who had won a 
stately dame, through whom, as his name de¬ 
noted, was traced his descent to the heptarchy 

t 

—never had any of his forefathers led to the 
altar a more lovely object, or one in cm.tward 
appearance more distinguished and refin^, than 

f' •* 

the lowly maid r who now clung anxiqmsly^ to 
him for support. , 

The wedding-robe which, she^wore had been 
chosen by him, and - though simple was taste* 
ful; and her aunt’s care had prevented any 
glaring defects in theHiode of wearing it, which 
her unpractised ignorance might otherwise have 
betrayed; though her toilet was a Which 
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the peiffect proporlion of hdr slight and elegant 
fotm tendered The delicate and finely 

chiseled contour of her features^ and the un* 
studied grace of her whole figure, even to the 
tapering fingers of the small ha.id, whose gen* 
tie pressure on Lord Castleton'’s arm seemed to 
claim protection—all these marked her as fitted 
to adorn that exalted station to which she was 
then to be raised. 

The ^uiet dignity of Alice Dameirs whole 

deportment showed her a fitting chaperon on 

such ah occasion for the future peeress. To be 

sul^e^jtl^e honest farmer, though dressed in his 

■ 

very best, did not seem quite of a piece with 
the other performei^s in the ceremony; but 
nobody could feel this «more thoroughly than 
he did himself; and so unaffectedly, aa to be 
cwpatible with great ^de in his daughter, 
and no shame for. himself; and therefore he kept 
in. the wi^rground, exulting yet retiring. 
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As Lucy khelt at the altar^ tmcoffsdoudy^in 
an attitude which sculptors might have studied 
for the line of grace, Gastleton fixed upon her 
an ardent gaze of unmeasured admiration, 
which, as the ceremony concluded, and they 

m 

rose to depart, she repaid with the mild ex¬ 
pression of intense devotion rather than of 
passion. 

God save your Ladyship!” cried Farmer 
Darnell, coming up and kissing her, tricing to 
bury his feelings in a tone of banter,^ but in 
vain: —“God save you! Lady—. Good 
b’ye, my own darling Lucy !’* and he retired to 
gulp down his emotion. Her aunt also took 
leave of her here, to avoid the parting in the 
streets. 

.♦to 

Gastleton supported her trembling frame ten- 
derly to the carriage; and, as soon t^ they had 
entered, pressed her to his heart«raying — 
“ My own, own Lucy, now!” And OT%e car- 
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riage raided rapidly through the narrow streets 
the city, they were soon out of sight of the 
farmer and his sister, who had followed to the 
door of the church, to watch the departure of 
what they both loved best in th' world. 
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. CHAPTER XVI. 


• There 

Shall sweet Bianca practise how to bride it. 

Shakspeabe. 

So this begins our happy honeymoon. 

Honour, high honour, and renown to Hymen! 


A Honeymoon ! ’Tis a strange •term ! — 
an ambiguous definition of the. period of time 
which it describes: a singular compound of two 
incongruous parts—honey and m^n. What 
has the moon, the inconstant mc^,^ to do 
with tbat whose sweets do pall with satpe-' 




tftB Cdl^tBABT., 

the term ?—«ny lurking insinuafion, that where 
a blessing has been “ doily swallowed by men’s 
eyes, they surfeited with honeyand that, as 
the match-making Friar Lawrence says, ** is 
loathsome in its own deliciousncss But, ho— 
it cannot be. When at sea for a meaning, one 
seeks the aid of a Dictionary to pilot one back 
to sense, and Johnson defines a honeymoon as 
“ the first month after marriage, when there is 
nothing but tenderness and pleasure and as 
this lexicographical lover had tried it himself, 
he must have spoken from an experience of his 
own sensations, — for, with all the merits of his 
laborious compilation, he is never known to 
have given a signification in direct opposition 
to his own feelings and prejudices. It is a 
curious iml^ this raises to oner’s mind—Doc¬ 
tor Johnson passing a whole month m which 
there was nothing but tenderness and plear 
sure 
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For these sensations also mustp to exist, haye 

been reciprocal; he .must have found another 

# . 

who would lavish siniilar tenderness on* him,^ 
derive parallel pleasure from him. And our 
wonderment increases that such shonld have 
be^ the impression which he chose to p^e- 
tiuate in folio sheets for ever, when one recol¬ 
lects that he was married to a woman twice his 
own age; and as it is insinuated by one of his 
female gossips, he had begun by being in love 
with his future bride'*s daughter. Add to this, 
that his own accq|int of his ride to church 
does not accord with the immediate prelude to 
a honied sequel. Johnson, about to become 
a bridegroom, in love, and on horseback, at 
one and the same time, is an almost to 

upset gravity. He states that on their ride 
fhmi Birmingham to Derby, they quarrelled 
two or three times about the pace, and says, 
I was not to be made the slave ofleapriee, 
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Slid I resblv^tid to -b^n as I maant to end; I 
thjefefore jiushed on briskl^^ till I" was fairly 
out of her sight; I contrived thut she should 
soon come up with me; when. she did» I ob¬ 
served her to be in tears.’’ 

Here does not seem to have been much ten¬ 
derness on his part, or one would think much 

« 

pleasure on hers: but there is no disputing 
about tastes; and even after this unpropitious 
beginning, Johnson, upon experience, defines 
the honey-moon as a month in which there is 
nothing but tenderness auf} pleasure.” There 
have been, however,, others not so well calcu¬ 
lated to pamper themselves with such unal¬ 
loyed lusciousness, who have found the taste 
of the hon^ infused with a wdl-known taint of 
bitterness; and others may have suspected that 
some of the wax had, in that honied space, 
somewhat clogged the wings of time. For, 

4 

admitfing to the fullest extent— 
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^^'Domestic happiness, the «»nly bliss’ 

Of Paradise that has surnyed the fall 

* 

yet it is liot^he growth of an hour. It is not 
^ • 

slipped on with the wedding-ring. At the 
altar the staple only is riveted, for which 
habit has yet to forge, link by link, those im¬ 
perceptible bonds which chain the heart within 

* 

the domestic circle. Mutual good understand- 
ing must be established by slow degrees. In 
the vegetable world a graft is an unsightly 
excrescence at first; and no more in temper and 
tastes, than in trees, is the fruit of such an 
experiment borne» on the instant. How miicb 
tacit, perhaps unconscious, compromise must 
gradually be matured, before, as Thomson 
says— 

" Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will, 
With boundless confidence^ 

he pronounces— 

Happy they the happiest of their kind 
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If, therefcMre# m 1 suspect^ even amongst 
those who have afterwards experienced the 
most perfect domestic happiness^'>th^e have 
occasionally been in some of the ^ur-and- 
twenty hours of some of the eight-and-twenty 
days of this mellifluous month some moments 
when slight restraint and transient disappoint¬ 
ment have mixed themselves up with that ten-* 
derness and pleasure which are said to monopo¬ 
lise it; if it is a probationary period, which is, 
not sufficient to establish the whole foundation 
of happiness for the future, it is sometimes 
quite sufficient to dispel soiye of the bright 
illusions of the past; this variegated month 
will sometimes make sad, inroads into the 
permanence of that sort of love that— 

Is but a bright beguiling spell, 

Which only lives whilst passion glows.*' 

The passion of love sometimes revels in con¬ 
tradiction* It gains strength by opposition; 
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it attracts by separation; it smiles most iipcm 
its exacted sacrifices; it entrenches itself most 
behiOd^^roltea duties; its fairest hopes are 

• • i • 

gathered; in the wildest field of fear, but its 
vigour is apt to be lost in regular set garden 
culture; it pines upon stated indulgence; it 
dwindles when its shoots are in set form nailed 
to the wall; when its early blossom is success, 
its only fruit is satiety. 

If there ever was a blissful honey-moon ! 
If ?—There have been myriads; those of a 
mixed character, for which I have been endea¬ 


vouring to account, are but the exceptions.'' 
In the very first class of blissful honey-moons, 
was that of Castleton and Lucy;—^most hapfiy 
positively, in its exemptions from any of the 
causes which 1 have mentioned as occasionally 
chequering that happiness: and q^st happy 
comparatively, with their mutual experience of 
the piist: and I fear I must forestall ;so far as 
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to addy also comparatively with their ^future 
wedded life. , Here therq no unsettled 

** *r ^ 

compromise of tastes, no grMpal^adj^jliAlibn of 
former habits; for the companion was^no more 
new to Lucy, than .was the ex^'stence to which 
she had been transferred. The very atmo¬ 
sphere she breathed was strange to her; and in 
entering upon that new existence, she had but 
one all-engrossing object—to study in her own 
manner the happiness of him to whose destiny 
she was united. 

Castleton was by nature affectionate; but 
"" he must have been insensible^indeed, if he had 
not shared with more fervour, and almost equal 
freshness, every feeling of one so beautiful and 
so gracious, so tender and so devoted, as his 
gentle bride. Besides, he had another security 
against her fondness palling upon possession, if 
:such a thing could otherwise have been pos¬ 
sible. Tt was an original experiment be had 
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attempted, 30 far successfu], .whose future pro¬ 
gress he had to watch ; and this blended occu¬ 
pation with -his 'enjoyment. And there was 
certainly occupation enough in explaining many 
rudiments of conduct in her present sphere, of 
which Lucy was completely ignorant. Anxious 
as she was to learn, and eager as she was to 
adopt, any suggestion of his, in spite of hei 
natural quickness, he sometimes found it diffi¬ 
cult to make her comprehend his meaning, 
from some ideas being perfectly new to her, 
which were so interwoyen with his early nature 
that he could not recollect and ideitify their 
first impression. Castleton being, himself,, a 
person of very cultivated ndind, and having 
been much in a* society famed for ready me¬ 
mory and apt illustration, had adopted, per¬ 
haps more than any one else, a sorl^ of short-, 
hand turn of conversation, a comprehensive 
cypher, known only to the initiated; in which 
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a hdlf-liinted allusion, oi* trite quotiation, was 

. ' ^ 

often meant to awaken a whole train of ideas; 
such an inclination he was, of coursd!^ 
to check in all his communications with Lucy. 
This made his instructions often much more 



circumlocutory, and consequently protracted, 
than they would otherwise have been; and 


though it w^ impossible to imagine a more 


gentle tutor, or a more docile pupil, yet even 


blended as it was with the soft dalliance of 


those first days of exclusive devotion, there 
was something irksome to both parties, in the 
perpetualtecurrence of such topics. 

Instruction, however mildly conveyed, in- 

£ 

fallibly destroys that feeling of equality, in ex- 
act proportion to which confidence is generally 
found to exist. Every day Castleton felt more 
and more how impossible it would be to ask - 
Lucy's opinion on any of those subjects on 
which she was profoundly ignorant; and every 
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.day Lpcy became more aware of her defidea- 
cieS) and more anxious therefore to conceal 
them from him; and that she could only do 
by acquiescing in her ignorance^ for there was 
no one else from whom she could seek informa¬ 
tion. There were some points on which she 
would even have endeavoured to extract know¬ 
ledge from the servants; but dreading, from 
her former habits, nothing so much as too 
great a familiarity in this respect, Gastleton 
had made it one of his ifirst desires to her, that 
she would confine her communications with 
them, to asking for what she wanted. To this, 
as to every other desire of his, she yielded, as 
far as slie could, implicit obedience; but it 
was often a great exertion on her part to do so. 
Of her own maid she had felt from the first a 
considerable awe; and to such a degree did 
this contjpue, that she could not conceive any 
fatigue from labour equal to the burthen of her 
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aaristcmce. Being‘natur^ly of a dispo^tion-. 
both active and obliging, it was quite new to 
her to have any thing done for her which she 
could do for herself. For some time she had 
as great a horror of touching a bell-rope, as 

It 

others have in touching the string of a shower- 
bath ; and when services were obtruded on her 
by the. domestics as a matter of course, she 
had much difficulty in checking the exuberance 
of her gratitude. 

At home, Big Betsey, mentioned above as 

the maid of all work, never considered as any 

part of her multitudinous duti& the waiting on 

Miss Lucy, who she not only said ^‘mought 

moind herself,” but sometimes called to her, 

* 

almost authoritatively, to lend a hauping 
haund.^ • It was, probably, in consequence of 
the habit thus engendered, that Lady Gastleton 
was one day caught lendihg a helping hand'' 
to an overloaded under' laundry-maid, who 
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had been sent by her superior with a wicker- 
bound snowy freight "of her Ladyship's own 
superfine linen. But of all the irksome feelings 
caused by Lucy's new position, there was none 
from which she suffered more, than waiting to 
be waited on. And it was hinted in the hall, 
that when my Lord was not in the room, my 
Lady got up to help herself to what she^ wanted 
from the sideboard !! And it was whispered in 
the female conclave of the housekeeper's room, 
that her Ladyship seemed even ^ to like to— 
lace her own stays!! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


I would detain you here some 
Month or two before you venture. 

How often have I told you’t would be thus, 
How often said my dignity would last 
But till Hwerc known. 

Set on towards London. 

Shakspe.4Re. 


It had been a real Spring-day, by which we 
mean one not often realized, but such a Spring- 
day as even smoke-dried poets fancy. Lucy 
was seated in her own pretty boudoir, which 
Castleton had arranged for her with infinite 
taste. She was making-up and combining with 
great care a nosegay of choicest flowers, which 
VOL. II. M 
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she had gathered from the neighbouring con¬ 
servatory, into which oa one side her apartment 
opened; with this she was decorating a beau¬ 
tiful marble vase, presented to her by her lius- 
band, which* always stood on the table beside 
ber. Castleton had been absent that morning 
on a distant ride, on business connected with 
his property ; she had previously been inter¬ 
rupted, and was now anxious, before his return, 
to finish this trivial, but to her interesting oc- 

If 

, cupation : for the vase never met ber husband's 

eye, studded with its varied scents and gaily 

1 

diversified colouVs, without eliciting the obser¬ 
vation, “No one could arrange these half so 
prettily,as you.” And it required to be aware, 
as she was, of her manifold deficiencies, to feel 
the peculiar pleasure derived in hearing the 
repetition of these words from th^lips she 
loved. She was still thus engaged, when Cas¬ 
tleton entered, and throwing himself on the 
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sofa beside her, interrupted her task by taking 
one of her hands in his, pressing his palm 
against hers—then tenderly parting her fingers, 
by entwining his own between them; whilst, 
passing his other arm round her waist, he drew 
her towards him, and looking fondly in hej: 
face, said to himself, They must, at any rate, 
have thought her very beautiful.” 

The origin of this reflection was, that on 
coming home by the high-road he had met his 
nearest neighbour, Mrs. Bresby, with her two 
daughters, returning from a visit they had 
during that morning volunteered to the bride. 
On perceiving him, Mrs. Eresby had stopped 
the carriage for a moment, and after expressing 
regrets at missing him, had said, Charmed 
with Lady Oastleton*—*so very natural and per¬ 
fectly unaffected.” 

In bowing, the only possible reply to this 

If 

compliment, he thought he had intercepted the 
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telegraph of a smile between Miss "Sresby and 
her sister Arabella, who sat opposite to each 
other on the side of the carriage into which he 
■4as leaning.—‘‘ Very natural and perfectly un¬ 
affected he thought, as he rode home, ‘‘ What 
has she been doing ?” Certainly, if there was 
any quality which Castleton must have most 
sought to secure by such means as he had 
resorted to in the choice of a wife, it must have 

been that she should be natural and un> 

< 

affected.*” And yet it is true that this testimony 
of the first person who had seen her to the 
success of his pursuit, gave him any thing but 

V « 

pleasure.—So you have Had visitors this 
morning, Lucy; how did you amuse them 

Oh, they seemed to amuse each other very 
well; there were three of them.” 

“ How do ^ou mean, amuse tl]<imselves ? 
they did not, surely, "talk to each other much 
before you ?” 
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‘‘ Her the others, called mother didn’t.*’ 

“ My dear Lucy, I’m sure they never called 
her mother."^ 

“ Well then, mamma perhaps it was ; I wiltt 
remember, my dear Lord, what you told rael 
never to say mother.” 

“ And did they make many enquiries of you ? 
ask many questions ?” 

“ Oh, such a many !” 

So many, dearest love, you mean to say.” 

“Well, so I do, thank you; and then tlie 
mamma asked me, as she had never seen me 
before, if I had not been much abroad; and I 
said, never at all till 1 married; and then she 
said, ‘ What f had I been to Paris since and 
I find she meant foreign parts by abroad. And 
she told me that we ought to go to London 
soon; that the season was advanced, and that 
the Pasta would come out soon this spring. 

What is the Pasta—a plant 

M 3 
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A plant! no, love. Pasta is a singer’s name, 
you could not be expected to know that; but 
1 hrope you didn’t say any thing to show them 
f our ignorance 

Oh, no ; you told me, whenever I was com¬ 
pletely puzzled, that silence was best; so 1 
said nothing. Pasta’s the name of a singer, 
then ! Oh, that accounts, for a moment after 


she the mamma said, that her daughter 
Arabella sang delightfully, and asked me if I 
would sing with her; so 1 said no, I’d much 
rather listen. That was right, warn’t it ? You 
see 1 knew you’d ask me all about it, so 1 re- 
collected it for you. Arabella then asked me if 
I would accompany her ? so I said, Wherever 
she liked,—where did she want to go ? But, I 
suppose, she altered her mind, for she sat down 
to the grand instrument you had br^pght here 
for me to begin my lessons upon; and then 
she sang such an extraordinary song—all 
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coming from her throat. And the sister asked 
me if I understood German^and I answered. 
No, nor French neither."*' 

Tliat wan an unnecessary addition, mj!| 
love.” 

“ Well, so it was. Then the youngest sister 
explained to me, that it wias a song a Swiss 
peasant girl sang whilst she was milking 
her cow; and I said that must be very diffi¬ 
cult, to sing while milking a cow. And then 
the mamma asked how I knew; and I said I 
had very 

How could you, dear *Lucy, volunteer 
such an avowal?” 

“ I thought you would be afraid of that; 
but it all did very well, for the mother said 
I was so amusing, had so much natural wit, 
and they all tried to persuade me 1 had 
said something clever.” 

‘‘ Well, go on — and what then 
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‘^ •And the lady took me aside, and 

-s 

."began saying so xuiich in praise of you; and 
^len she once got me on‘that subject, I was 
/eady and glib enough, I warrant you. But 
p.’omehow, though I then found it so much 
easier to speak, I find it more difficult to 

r 

^’recollect exactly what 1 said. Is not that 
\ strange? And then she said that my hap¬ 
piness would excite so ^much envy in the 
great world; that you had been admired, 
courted, nay, even loved by rich, noble, 
clever ladies. Why was all this ? and hoAv 
could you ever, think to leave all these, to 
seek out from her quiet home your poor little 


Lucy . 

Oh, that ^s a story of by-gone days. 

These were follies of my youth, which I 

thought I had lived to repent. 

* Nor knew, till seated by thy side, 

My heart in all save hope the same.’ 
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“ Why, save hope, my dea^^^ifH^ "^hat 
may you not only hopef^mt trust, from jgptJKl 
constant devotiojj ? 

I did not mean to tie myself precise!^ 
to every word I uttered. It was only a qua/ 
tation. 

And what is a quotation ?” 

A quotation is the vehicle in which ima¬ 
gination posts forward, when she only hires 
her Pegasus from memory. Or sometimes it 
is only a quit-rent, which the intellectual cul- 
tivator, who farms an idea, pays to the original 
proprietor; or rather,’’—(seeing that he was not 
making the matter more intelligible by his ex¬ 
planation,)—or rather, it is when we convey 
our own thoughts by the means of the more 
perfect expressions of some favourite author.’' 

But then, surely ^ou need not be driven 
to borrow, whose own words always sound to me 
like a book. As for poor me, I wish I could 
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taljr in i^j^tations for evei; then I need not 
make thebi, mistakes, which, as it is, 
] am afraid I am always like to do.^ 

There was so much modesty, so lively a 
sense of her own deficiencies, with so anxious 
A desire to remedy them, that Castleton 

vould not, upon the whole, derive other than a 

1 

pleasant impression from the result of this 
interview. 

It has been said that Luoy'^s boudoir had 
been furnished in a manner that showed the 
most studied care in the selection, the most 
unlimited expenditure in the profusion of 
articles of luxury. Perhaps Castleton had 
even rather exceeded in this respect, from 
knowing how different had been the habits 
of her early life, and rather wishing that she 
should, whilst they were still alon^get over 
the trouble of being at her ease, rather than 
let the world witness the awkwardness of her 
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first impressions, and the 

endeavour not to be astp^^/j^d at so much^P^ 

was new. 

4 

But there was one department to which he', 
had prudently devoted his attention, and^ 
this from a higher motive, an anxious desr r 
to cultivate the taste of his pupil-bride, p 

• ■ m t 

manner which might be an enjoyment, not 
a task. Her room had been hung with the 
choicest “ chefs^d^ceuvre ” both of ancient and 
modern art: the most attractive subjects, 
treated in the most skilful manner, in an as¬ 
sortment of cabinet pictures ^iif various mas¬ 
ters. This, at least, thought Castlcton, is an 
art for which she has shown a wonderful apti- 
tude: poetry I cannot as yet hope that she 
should fancy or comprehend; and of any in¬ 
cipient love of general literature 1 as yet see 
no symptom; but this is a taste which cannot 
fail to refine such a character as hers. From 
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talj' Poussin she may learn tliat 

associatiOix *1011 adorn and idealize 

V 

^ /en the material beauti^^ pf nature ; and 
from the good conception of some historical 
Subject by the great Italian masters, she may 
;;'erse the usual routine, and from admiration 
the manner which these subjects are 
treatv^, derive a taste for the subjects them- 
selves. Then, thought he, I shall always have 
the agreeable reflection, that it was by me 
alone this taste was first formed, and that it 
was by a mutual partiality for tliis art that com¬ 
munity of feeling was first established between 
us. Castleton had mistaken the eflect for the 
cause; he was not aware, that whilst she had 
readily followed all the movements of the pencil, 
;^it was the hand that had guided it, not the 
lines that it traced, which had giten it pe¬ 
culiar value in her eyes. Another morning 
he had been again absent on tbe business 
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which had taken him from you\^ 

Mrs. Eresby’s visit; il the door ofpd 6i 


boudoir he by Lucy, who had watcl? 

, ‘ 

ed for his returning step, and, drawing him in^j, 


after her with more than her usual demon-^ 


strations of delight at seeing him again, 

( 4 ' 

a most triumphant ** Look ^here !” ^ 

his attention to the costly frames which, Guilder 
his special direction, had been carefully fitted 
to the varied gems of art mentioned above, but 


which were, instead, now fillM with flimsy draw¬ 
ings upon different coloured papers ; and upon 
nearer inspection he discovered them to be his 
own hasty sketclies, which had been thrown aside 


with the character he had assumed, and forgot¬ 
ten in* the attainment of the object of that 
assumption. 


“ Lucy, you cannot really have been so 
foolish, so childish, as to remove those beauti¬ 
ful pictures for such wretched daubs 'as these P” 


VOL. IL 


N 
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talk. hastily, and the look of tri- 

passed awa^ ^“^he same moment from 

^ /ucy’s previously elated cd&:^enance 5 as, in a 

» 

desponding tone, she bade him see that the 
Pictures were still there,” and that she had 
^ 3 «.]ipied herself that morning in cutting with 

4 

thitiw adaptin^^ the sketches to the different 
framllf^ that hung round her room, which opera¬ 
tion had been completed by neatly attaching 
the papers in each comer of the pictures with 
pins. 

Take them down again, for heaven’s sake !” 
said I^ord Casl^eton; it is a bitter disap¬ 


pointment to me, to see you had no taste what¬ 
ever for the beauties of these gems, which I 
selected for you with so much care, and which, 
least, I hoped you might appreciate. I wish 
you would try, at least, to know the things you 
ought to admire.” 



I am sure I always admired these,” said 
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Lucy, sorrowfully^ Isiying the you'« 

ill a heap before Lor^^^-istieton, and £^d bv 
to herself in aJU^r tone, so pretty, and\ refli 
like !*’ on observing the upper one of the heaj 
to be a home view of Bankside Farm, and i( 
old orchard and now deserted garden. T - 
her husband'^s good-humour yas nc4j. ci ^ ^ 

^P* 

by the gentle submission of her looks aw^ than> 
ners; he took the sketches in his hand, and as 
he turned them over rapidly, and as each and 
every one in whidi Morden Bay was comme¬ 
morated recalled the scene of some unpleasant 
event, some degrading doubts some unworthy 
conflict, which he wished for ever to blot from 

his own mind, and hide from the prying curi- 

■ ^ 

bsity^ of others, with a sudden impulse he 
crushed them firmly together in his hands, and 
then flung them on the blazing fire befored^im. 
Lucy at first started forward to save them, but 
her habitual obedience and respect checked her 
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Sha gazed fixedly on 
4f*'i‘j/Tiazing memoir her childhood home; 
] >a the first bitter tears shc^j;^ shed since her 
|4iarriage chased each other down* lier cheeks, 
.■IS slie exclaimed, “ Oh, what a pity to destroy 
^ ! I loved thorn so, they were among 

th^Vi things which rcniind- 

I. 

ed you and dear BaUksldc Fani to- 

^ gethei.” 

Nay, do not distress yourself so, my dear 
Luc^ You need, I hopc,» nothing to remind 
you of me, now I am always with you, and 
the locks and the trees of Morden Bay, for it 
was onl}^ inanimate forms that were there coni- 
nieniordted, will remain the same till you see 
them again,—the same the last as the first i. ne 
beheld them, ^ut it is the solitude in 
w mtih yi^i have been sometimes Ifeft lately 
which has made you gloomy. Business makes 
it necessary that 1 should soon go to London; 
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we will start next week, you%k 

too much occupjpsVwith seeing, and bv 
seen, to h«i * c leisure for these morbid reflc 
tions.” 
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